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Education And The Christian Home 


Parents first and 
most important teachers 


| WISH tc emphasize the duty 

and obligation parents have 
of developing a sense of their 
own vocations as teachers and 
of the importance of their 
homes as the true schools of 
Christian civilization. No less 
an authority than our late Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XI, lamented 
the decline in family education. 
We have countless millions of 
dollars invested in Church educa- 
tion. Our national and local 
budgets for public education 
under state auspices are stagger- 
ing. Both these are frequently 
cited as evidences of the health 
of our democracy and the pros- 
perity of its prospects. This op- 
timism is misguided and mis- 
leading so long as education in 
the home lags behind. We devote 
unmeasured hours of study and 
planning and direction to the 
preparation of Religious to teach 
in our Church schools and to the 
training of the best lay men and 
women to staff State schools. 
All this, from one point of view, 
is praiseworthy because it guar- 
antees parents the best possible 
helpers in the work of child edu- 
cation. But is there not a some- 
thing illogical and disordered 
about a civilization in which a 
tremendous amount of attention 
is given the helpers, the asso- 
ciate teachers, and little or no 
yittention is given those who 
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should be the true teachers of 
citizens and of souls? 

Our Holy Father has warned 
us that in our talk about educa- 
tion and educational problems we 
must get things back into focus 
and restore the home to its 
proper place in our public and 
religious educational picture. We 
must educate our boys and girls 
to be themselves educators when 
finally they are parents and have 
homes of their own. We must 
recapture the original Christian 
and democratic understanding of 
the home as the best school of 
sound spirituality and the most 
effective school of decent de- 
mocracy. 

Our present Holy Father, 
Pope Pius XII, has had many 
things to say for the guidance 
of Catholics in their thinking 
about education. Most of those 
things have significantly been 
concerned with education in the 
home, and with the obligation, 
not merely the rights, I repeat, 
but the obligations of parents in 
the education of their children. 
He devoted an altogether too 
little known message to the role 
of home and family, specifically 
of the parent, in child education. 
The Pope’s argument is one 
which we in the democratic 
world well understand. The ob- 
ligation of the parent to be an 
educator is not merely a family 
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obligation, it is a social obliga- 
tion as well. 
the school where great and chiv- 
alrous ideas are sown and culti- 
vated. The welfare of society 
depends on the welfare of the 
units of which it is composed, as 
of so many living cells. The fam- 
ily is the cell in the social or- 
ganism. No planning, however 
scientific, can stay the world in 
its down-ward course unless both 
education and legislation unite 
to arrest the disintegration of 
the family and restore to home- 
making its former prestige. 
Back to the home is an exhorta- 
tion that is addressed to wo- 
men; it should be addressed to 
men, too and with equal earnest- 
ness. There is no reform of so- 
ciety possible without the right 
education of youth and such 
right education will begin, like 
charity, at home. There is need 
of the enlightened solicitude and 
devoted cooperation of both 
father and mother to provide 
that education which is most apt 
to form the child to be a faithful 
Christian and a decent citizen. 
The art of right living is the 
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The ideal home is . 


core of education and right liy- 
ing must begin before the child 
goes near a school. Most living 
on the part of the child and the 
adolescent is done—or should be 
—in and near the home—and 
there the moulds of mature per- 
sonality are cast. For the inde- 
finite future the best school for 
the education of personality—as 
distinct from the mere stocking 
of minds or disciplining of wills 
—will have to be the good home. 
There, better than in any school, 
public or private, parochial or 
municipal, we can cultivate in the 
child those charities of heart, 
those sincerities of thought, and 
those graces of habit, which will 
lead him, as the essayist said, 
throughout life to prefer open- 
ness to affectation, realities to 
shadows, and beauty to corrup- 
tion. Thus the foundations of 
that balanced personality about 
which modern educators speak so 
much, are well and deeply laid. 
In the face of responsibilities 
so serious, the Holy Father 
laments the fact that so many 
young people rush into marriage 
without a serious thought of pre- 
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paration for their task as educa- 
tors. It is a tragic circumstance 
that whereas no one ~ would 
dream of suddenly becoming a 
mechanic or engineer, a doctor 
or a lawyer, without any pre- 
vious preparation, yet every day 
thousands of young men and wo- 
men marry without having given 
an instant’s thought to prepar- 
ing themselves for the arduous 
work of educating children 
which awaits them. The respon- 
sibility of parents in a matter 
of such grave importance is not 
to be so lightly undertaken. 


The Pope offers a detailed ac- 
count of both the content of the 
education which a mother must 
give to her child, and the man- 
ner which she must follow. He 
calls upon her to provide in her 
own home training of the mind, 
training of the character, train- 
ing of the heart, and training of 
the will. “Train the mind of your 
children,” he cries. “Do not give 
them wrong ideas or wrong reas- 
ons for things; whatever their 
questions may be, do not answer 
them with evasions or untrue 
statements which their minds 
rarely accept; but profit by diffi- 
cult questions, lovingly and pa- 
tiently to train their minds. 
Who can say what many a gen- 
lig may not owe to the pro- 
longed but trustful questionings 
of childhood at these home fire- 
sides where children dare ex- 
press their doubts!” 

No less important is the train- 
ing of character in the child. An 
Intellectual genius without char- 
acter, like a powerful machine 
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run wild, can be the cause of — 
great harm both to himself and 


others. “Train the character of : 
your children,” the Pope contin- ~ 
ues. “Correct their faults, en-— 
courage and cultivate their good 
qualities and coordinate ther 
with that stability which will 
make for resolution in after 
life!” 
“Train their hearts. Fre- 
quently the decision of a man’s 
destiny, the ruin of his charac- 
ter, may be traced to childish 
years when his heart was spoiled 
by the fond flattery, vain fuss- 
ing and foolish indulgence of 
misguided parents. The impres- 
sionable young heart became ac- 
customed to see all things yield- 
ing to its own will and caprice, 
and so there took root in it a 
boundless egoism of which the 
parents themselves were later to 
become the first victims!” 


The peace of childhood will not 
last forever. With the dawning 
of reason and the coming of 
adolescence, the child will be 
subjected to new temptations 
and difficulties. The Holy Fa- 
ther counsels discreet but truth- 
ful instruction in matters of sex — 
at the time when parents see 
that the child is in need of such 
knowledge. “With the discretion 
of a mother and a teacher, and 
thanks to the open-hearted con- 
fidence with which you have been 
able to inspire your children, 
you will not fail to watch for 
and to discern the moment in 
which certain unspoken ques-— 
tions have occured to. their 
minds and are troubling their 
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senses. It will then be your duty 
to your daughter, the father’s 
duty to your sons, carefully and 
delicately to unveil the truth as 
far as it appears necessary, to 
give a prudent, true and Chris- 
tian answer to their questions, 
and to set their minds at rest. If 
imparted by the lips of devout 
parents, at the proper time, in 
the proper measure and with 
proper precautions, the revela- 
tion of the mysterious and mar- 
vellous laws of life will be receiv- 
ed by them with reverence and 
gratitude, and will enlighten 
their minds with far less danger 
than if they learn them hap- 
hazardly, from secret conversa- 
tions, through information re- 
ceived from  over-sophisticated 
companions, or from clandestine 
reading.” 


It follows from this, it seems 
to me, that the first and best 
place for that sex education for 
which so many raise a cry in our 
day is within the walls of the 
good home—and that on this 
point both the rights and the ob- 
ligations of the parent are espe- 
cially clear. 


Later on, when there is ques- 
tion of higher education, the 
duty of parents remains, the 
Pope observes, to choose worthy 
teachers and schools. There is 
also the duty, more often than 
not neglected, of cooperation 
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with the teachers chosen. “In 
your work of education, which is 
many-sided, you will feel the 
need and the obligation of hav- 
ing recourse to others to help 
you,” the Pope continues, add- 
ing: “At this point, choose help- 
ers who are like-minded with 
yourselves, and choose them with 
all the care that is called for by 
the treasure which you are en- 
trusting to them. You are com- 
mitting to them the faith, the 
purity and the piety of your 
children. But when you have 
chosen them, you must not think 
that you are henceforth liber- 
ated from your duty and your 
vigilance; you must cooperate 
with them. However eminent 
school-teachers may be in their 
profession, they will have little 
success in the formation of your 
children without your collabora- 
tion—still less if instead of 
helping and lending support to 
their efforts you were to 
counteract and annul them!” 

And so we are constantly 
brought back to the home when- 
ever and however we approach 
the question of education. That 
is why America and Christian- 
ity, nay all nations and religions 
consistent with human dignity, 
have always looked to their 
homes, however humble, to dis- 
cover the essential elements im 
the production of their great 
men, 


Bookkeeper: “I'll have to have a raise, Sir. There are 


three companies after me.” 
Manager: “That so? 


What companies?” 
Bookkeeper: “Light, telephone, and water!” 


What Your Husband 


Really Thinks Uf You 


Too many wives 
muff their chances 


AST week I spent an inter- 
esting day with fifteen mar- 
ried couples. It was quite an 
adventure. I picked up quite 
a bit of information about what 
husbands and wives really think 
of each other. The reason for 
my being with this group all 
day was I conducted a Cana Con- 
ference. You remember Our 
Lord’s first miracle at Cana in 
Galilee? Well, these informal, 
round-table, give and take ses- 
sions are named after that event. 
I thought you might be inter. 
ested in facts I discovered in my 
preparatory reading and in the 
discussions about husbands. 

Prepare now to examine your 
conscience. Maybe you’re guilty 
of only a few or maybe even of 
all the mistakes I’ll mention to- 
day. Husbands have quite defi- 
nite and at times surprising 
ideas about what wives should 
be and do. Wives are sometimes 
so wrapped up in being good 
home managers and busy moth- 
ers that they muff their first 
task of being good wives. 

Maybe you’re not guilty, but 
many wives disturb husbands by 
being too emotional. Two out of 
three husbands, in national sur- 
veys, complain wives are hot- 
headed, irritable, too easily hurt, 
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nervous or otherwise emotionally 
out of control. Maybe it’s an 
aftermath of war; possibly it’s 


the housing shortage with 
cramped living quarters forced 
upon couples; maybe it’s the 


nerve-wracking job of making 
yesterday’s budget pay the big 
bills of today—whatever’ the 
cause, husbands find too emo- 
tional wives hard to work with 
as partners. Don’t stop reading 
now. I’m just reporting some 
attitudes you might like to know 
about. 


I guess we’ve all heard com- 
plaints about nagging wives. But 
it surprised me to find husbands 
are much more bothered by ‘“‘mis- 
sionary wives.” I mean wives 
who are ruggedly determined to 
improve their husbands. So 
many husbands are sad and up- 
set because too many wives are 
knee-deep in projects to improve 
them. They like to be helped and 
inspired by wives, but they like 
to be allowed to live and be 
themselves too. I suggest as a 
missionary priest, that wise 
wives do the improving gently 
and subtly, without making hus- 
bands too aware of it. They 
lead their husbands into desired 
patterns of behavior through a 
clever use of praise. It is only 
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when husbands are made uncom- 
fortably aware of reform at- 
tempts that their hair bristles. 


Women are so used to dealing 
with children, they forget that 
men very strongly resent being 
treated like children. Wives so 
often scold about details that 
mean little to men. They cor- 
rect husbands about compara- 
tive trifles like ashes upon a 
carpet, towels hanging askew in 
2 bathroom, in much the same 
way they correct youngsters, 
That hurts a man’s vanity. 

Which thought leads us nat- 
urally to housekeeping fanatics. 
Many wives, determined to show 
other women how neat and clean 
they are, drive their husbands 
to distraction—taking a long 
walk, or a long drink—because 
they are too fussy about house- 
keeping. Homes are not sup- 
posed to be neat as_ hospital 
wards. They are supposed to 
be restful havens for families to 
enjoy in a relaxed mood. Wives 
ought to consider how livable 
their homes really are, not worry 
too much about what women 
neighbors think. It’s really 
amazing how such fanatic fussi- 
ness can upset domestic peace. 


One husband tossed a question 
at me this way. “Father, you 
talked about marriage being a 
union of soul as well as body. 
Doesn’t that imply that a wife 
should try to share the mental 
interest of her husband? And 
shouldn’t she keep herself in- 
tellectually keen so she can ex- 
change ideas with her husband?” 
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Well, that led us into much talk 
about how wives can get in men- 
tal ruts. Even though many of 
them are well educated, they get 
so all they talk about boils down 
to food, clothes, babies, neigh- 
bors. Obviously, God intended 
wives to be concerned primarily 
with domestic affairs; that’s 
their domain supreme. But they 
don’t need to stagnate mentally, 
With proper schedule planning, 
they can find time to sharpen up 
the dull edges in their minds and 
in their conversations, 


Perhaps husbands will always 
think wives are extravagant in 
the way they handle money mat- 
ters in the home. Far be it 
from me to take sides in this 
eternal argument. But I would 
suggest to wives a very good 
method of proving you are not 
extravagant, I’d suggest you fol- 
low three practices. First— 
build up a cushion of savings of 
some sort so your little extrav- 
agances won’t loom so large. Sec- 
ond—put your family on a 
budget. This will tend to curb 
his and your unessential spend- 
ing. Third—have a financial con- 
ference with your husband at 
least once a month, These con- 
ferences will give you a chance 
to teach him the facts of living 
costs today and may convince 
him you’re doing your best under 
trying burdens. These three 
practices—a cushion of savings, 
a budget, regular conferences— 
may change your husband’s mind 
about the extravagance he sus- 
pects. 
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Someone has said that an ideal 
marriage binds two persons to- 
gether like an elastic band. That 
means they must be flexible in 
their attitude about personal 
habits. Even people deeply in 
love say and do many things 
which annoy each other. Wives 
so often complain that men for- 
get to give compliments about 
their meals, appearance, home- 
making. All too often it’s true. 
Yet husbands, much more than 
most wives realize, are hurt that 
wives are not more interested 
in their husband’s work. A hus- 
band wants to be complimented 
about his triumphs, his decisions, 
his shrewdness in dealing with 
associates. When his wife does 
not show interest in his work, he 
begins to wonder if all the strug- 
gle is really worthwhile. 


Since Eve first invited Adam 
to eat the forbidden fruit, hus- 
bands have accused wives of 
talking too much. We all know 
that the gabbiness of wives 


often arises from the fact of 
being alone so much during the 
day, or at least being away from 
fellow-adults. But even then, 
what husbands object to in this 
talkativeness is talking that dis- 
tracts them from something they 
wish to do more than listen, or 
when the talk is an uninterest- 
ing monologue. Too many wives 
even make their talk monopo- 
logues. Sure, tell what happened 
all day to you and the children, 
but don’t spent so much time on 
what the dressmaker, milkman, 
grocer had to say. 

Long ago, Joseph Conrad, the 
novelist, remarked that women 
have a very difficult life, since 
most of it is spent trying to 
please men. Be that as it may, 
if wives wish to have happy 
homes they should work hard to 
be understanding and adult com- 
panions to their husbands. 
Treating them as important in- 
dividuals pays rich dividends. 


Consecration Uf A Mother To Mary 


O Mary, to you do I consecrate myself and my motherhood. I ask 
you to receive my humble gift to present it to your divine Son. I place 
myself under your patronage, solemnly pledging to lead a life like that 
of yours. Your care for the Christ Child will teach me to watch over 
my children; your solicitude for St. Joseph will guide me in love for my 
husband; your patience, charity and humility will show me how to live 
in peace with my neighbors. 

Take then my motherhood and care for it. Watch over me and guide 
me. Obtain from God all the graces and blessings I need to be a true and 
good mother, faithful to the sacred charge entrusted to me. 

My aim will be to be a “Mother like unto Mary”; your life will be 
my inspiration; your name will be my watchword. 


Are You 


0. A. Battista 


AzE you anemic? It may be 
that you are and don’t know 
it. According to several of the 
nation’s leading blood specialists, 
there are more than twenty mild 
forms of anemia and they are 
relatively common blood disor- 
ders. One authoritative estimate 
of the number of people in the 
United States alone who are 
chronic sufferers of anemia ex- 
ceeds the half million mark. 


Prior to 1926, if a doctor’s 
diagnosis indicated the verdict 
of anemia, it would send a wave 
of fear through the patient’s 
body. In those days, the sick- 
ness was generally associated 
with the most dangerous form 
of anemia know as pernicious 
anemia. This was a sickness of 
the blood which proved fatal al- 
most without exception. But, 
fortunately, medical science is 
now able to cope with pernicious 
anemia and the milder forms of 
anemia quite effectively. 


The ominous and dreadful 
course of pernicious anemia was 
checkmated in 1926 when two 
renowned medical scientists at 
Harvard University made a mo- 
mentous discovery. In that year, 
Dr. George Richards Minot, a 
Nobel prize winner, and his as- 
sociate Dr. W. P. Murphy, were 
conducting research in this field 
and they fowud they could cure 
anemia, even pernicious anemia, 
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Medical science 
has the cure 


by simply feeding calves’ livers 
to their patients. Their finding 
was heralded through the world. 
Pernicious anemia had_ been 
thoroughly beaten. 


In the future victims of this 
affliction could avoid a painful, 
torturous death by obtaining 
liver tablets or injection of liver 
extracts from their physicians. 
However, the less dangerous and 
more common forms of the mal- 
ady received less and less at- 
tention. 


Deaths from pernicious ane- 
mia are seldom reported today. 
But milder forms of anemia are 
running rampant, doing untold 
physical damage, and sapping 
strength from what might other- 
wise be strong, vigorous bodies. 


One of the main reasons for 
this almost tragic nationwide 
condition lies in the fact that 
few people know what the causes 
or symptoms of the milder forms 
of anemia are. Many a person 
who continually feels weak, and 
whose blood may be thinned to 
Jess than one half of its normal 
count of red blood cells, puts the 
blame on everything from smok- 
ing too much to a tenth cousin. 
The actual cause of afl the 
trouble might lie in an easily 
corrected condition of mild ane- 
mia. 


Just what is anemia? Well, 
anemia is a blood condition 
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which may be compared to try- 
ing to run a steam locomotive 
with the steam pressure only 
half way up. There are many 
contributing causes of it, and 
they all have to do with reducing 
the number of available red blood 
cells in the human circulatory 
system. 


Normally, a person’s red blood 
cell count ranges between eighty 
to one hundred per cent of an 
established maximum value. A 
person is considered to have an 
anemic condition when this count 
falls below fifty per cent of the 
established value. 


The reduction of the red blood 
cell supply, which is so essential 
for normal body respiration, may 
be brought about in a great 
many ways. It may take place 
very slowly, or very quickly. 


For example, intestinal 
troubles, which involve a con- 
stant leakage of blood from the 
circulatory system, are known 
as a cause of anemia. So also 
are hemorrhoids, especially 
among men, which may cause 
an appreciable waste of healthy 
blood. Women who bleed pro- 
fusely during their menstrual 
periods are apt to develop anemia 
for the same reason. 


It is true that new blood is 
always being manufactured with- 
in the body to replace old and ex- 
hausted cells. But if an ap- 
Preciable volume of blood is lost 
at one time, this replacement 
process may never catch up, or 
itmay lag very far behind. An 


ANEMIC? 
injury sustained in a car ac- 
cident, at work, or even in the 
home, which results in a great 
deal of bleeding may well be at 
least one factor leading to an 
anemic condition. 


Very often, a mother must 
forfeit a large proportion of her 
own blood to her growing baby 
during pregnancy, or expend a 
large supply at the time the baby 
is born. Unless adequate steps 
are taken to insure ample re- 
plenishment of the lost red blood 
cells, anemia may result. 


Then, too, as is more common- 
ly the case, a low-iron diet may 
indirectly snuff out red _ blood 
cells. Hemoglobin, the red pig- 
ment of human blood, is a pro- 
tein substance containing iron. 
It is a component of red blood 
cells. Unless the body is sup- 
plied with adequate supplies of 
iron in a form which it can 
utilize in the production of hemo- 
globin, the body’s normal produc- 
tion of red blood cells will drop 
off seriously, until the overall 
supply of the essential cells falls 
below the safety margin. 


In the case of pernicious ane- 
mia, the body loses its inherent 
ability to manufacture red blood. 
That was why it proved so fa- 
tal at one time. The effective 
modern treatment consists in 
supplying a substance which 
controls red blood cell synthesis 
in the body, a substance avail- 
able in calves’ livers. The same 


net result is achieved whether 
this critical material is provided 
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‘by the body itself, or whether it 
is injected into the body from an 
outside source. 


Red blood cells perform the 
important job of transporting 
oxygen to all parts of the body, 
oxygen which is used for the 
combustion of sugars and 
starches, the burning up of the 
fuels which provide us with en- 
ergy. Since anemia involves a 
drastic reduction in the num- 
ber of these oxygen carriers, it 
is no wonder that abnormal fa- 
tigue is one of the first tell-tale 
symptoms of anemia. 


The more significant indica- 
tions that one of the milder 
forms of anemia may exist have 
been listed by Dr. George R. 
Minot as follows: abnormal fa- 
tigue, dizziness, fainting spells, 
persistent severe headaches, mus- 
cular weakness, and an increased 
sensitivity te cold temperatures. 
This latter symptom is an im- 
portant one. Any person who ex- 
periences difficulty in keeping 
warm under normal tempera- 
ture conditions would do very 
well to have his or her blood 
count taken. 


By all means don’t wait for 
fainting spells, headaches, diz- 
ziness, or a jaundiced and gaunt 
complexion before suspecting 
anemia. These are usually symp- 
toms that the disease is far ad- 
vaneed. If a frank admission 


ef laziness or some known physi- 
cal ailment cannot explain ab- 
normal] fatigue, maybe you had 
better have your doctor measure 
your red blood cell supply. 
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Most of the milder forms of 
anemia may be classed as “Iron 
Deficiency Anemias.” They may 
be relieved or completely cured in 
two or three weeks by means of 
a diet reenforced with foods high 
in iron content, or by the in- 
take of iron concentrates in the 
form of pills and capsules. 


There is no doubt that many 
persons could develop steadier 
legs, or a clearer, more vigorous 
mind, by taking smal] amounts 
of liver and iron extracts or 
tablets prescribed by their phy- 
sician. 

Recently I made a survey of 
patent medicine preparations 
available in corner drugstores 
for the treatment of anemic con- 
ditions. The modern trend, for- 
tunately, is very different than 
it was only five or ten years ago. 
The dozens of patent medicine 
preparations containing liver and 
iron constituents for the self- 
medication of an anemic con- 
dition have all but disappeared 


Most pharmacists told me that 
specific prescriptions through 
doctors have replaced the former 
practice of gobbling up pills or 
capsules of the patent medicine 
variety. Only two preparations, 
both of which are sometimes 
recommended by doctors for ane- 
mia, were generally available in 
the drugstores. They were Lex- 
tron capsules, containing liver 
and iron, and Ovoferrin, respec- 
tively. 


One pharmacist believed that 
many anemic people attributed 


their tired feeling to a vitamin 
deficiency, so they buy up vita- 
min and mineral concentrates in 
obedience to vociferous commer- 
cials. In some instances, these 
concentrates may contain enough 
iron to give added vitality to an 
anemic person. But the vita- 
mins, not the iron, get the 
credit. 


A special form of anemia is 
known as macrocytic anemia. It 
occurs not only as_ pernicious 
anemia, but may also be asso- 
ciated with pregnancy, deterior- 
ation of the liver, or pellagra. 


For many years this very se- 
rious affliction would respond 
only to a substance contained in 
calves’ liver, dried hogs’ 
stomaches, kidneys and brains, 
Within the past year, it ap- 
pears that Dr. Tom D. Spies and 
his associates of the University 
of Cincinnati have discovered 
what this effective chemical is. 


They have synthesized a new 
vitamin known as folic acid. 
Working with the cooperation 
of patients at the Nutrition Clin- 
ie, at the Hillman Hospital in 
Birmingham, Alabama, Spies 
and his associates have stimu- 
lated the vitality and well-being 
of many weak and exhausted in- 
dividuals, 


By the administration of folic 
acid to patients suffering from 
mMacrocytic anemia, and other 
anemias, they have been able to 
observe remarkable increases in 
the red cell production of their 
Patients, with attendant very 
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il 


satisfactory improvements in 


health. In many cases, folic 
acid has helped patients with 
blood counts dangerously below 
fifty to regain a normal figure of 
over eighty. 


Dr. Spies has expressed the 
belief that folic acid may be the 
active ingredient in liver ex- 
tracts so vital for the treatment 
of pernicious anemia. If future 
experiments prove his theory to 
be correct, the treatment of all 
forms of anemia will be great- 
ly simplified. 


Most persons who eat a well- 
balanced diet, who are in vigor- 
ous health, and who have not lost 
an appreciable amount of blood 
resulting from accidental or nat- 
ural causes, have little to fear 
from the anemias. Women should 
be on the alert for symptoms 
even more than men. And blue- 
eyed blondes are the most likely 
persons to be anemic according 
to statistical studies. 


“Each and every case of ane- 
mia presents its own problems 
in the way of diagnosis and 


treatment,” a prominent Phila-. 


delphia blood specialist told me. 
“But every form of anemia 
known may now be effectively 
treated. Self-medication, how- 
ever, should be avoided. Anyone 
who suspects that he may be 
anemic should have his blood 
count taken. If it’s below par, a 
physician can prescribe a treat- 
ment which will increase red 
blood cell and hemoglobin pro- 
duction quickly.” 
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D. F. Miller 


NE of the facts that can 

easily be learned from a 
study of history, both that of 
the distant past and of recent 
years, is that a period of war is 
always a test of the genuineness 
of the Christian character of 
those whom it touches, and that 
the test is especially severe in 
regard to their loyalty to the 
principles on which the family 
has been established by God. 

Americans have but recently 
passed through a terrible war. 
In some way it touched them all, 
even though they did not suffer 
nearly as much as the people of 
other nations; and in so doing 
it has tried and tested the Chris- 
tian and Catholic element among 
them, and has split and divided 
it into the counterfeit and the 
genuine, the false and the true, 
the nominal and the real. It has 
done so especially in the matter 
of their attitude toward sex and 
their respect for the foundations 
of the home. 

That many of these American 
Catholics (we are not speaking 
about pagans, agnostics, unbe- 
lievers) have succumbed to the 
temptations, opportunities and 
incentives to the kind of sins 
that ruin homes cannot be 
doubted by anyone who has any- 
thing to do with solving the 
problems that people bring on 
themselves. Indulgence in im- 


Collapsing Homes 
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Sources of corruption that 
destroy many homes 


purity and sensuality among 
young people increased woefully 
during the war and has not sub- 
sided greatly to this day: inf- 
delities and adulteries among the 
married became notorious; and 
hundreds of homes have collap- 
sed as a result of frequent di- 
vorces, wide-spread contracep- 
tion, and general neglect of the 
duties of parents toward their 
children. So grievous and por- 
tentous is the situation that 
even civil authorities, many with 
no particular religious interest, 
are alarmed; they know at least 
that a country is no stronger 
than its homes and that there is 
something shockingly wrong 
with too many American homes 
today. Religious authorities, 
from the Pope down through 
the bishops, to the youngest 
priest working in the midst of 
souls, recognize in the situation 
the danger that a great part of a 
generation will be lost to God, to 
the good of society and to the 
happiness for which they were 
made, 

For these reasons it will per- 
haps be of value to outline the 
various points at which Chris- 
tians, and specifically Catholics, 
contribute to the corruption of 
their own homes. There is noth- 
ing new in these points; the 
only thing that is new is the fact 
that so many Catholics have 
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abandoned them, often to both 
their temporal and eternal sor- 
row. Neither is there anything 
controversial about these points; 
anyone who wants to argue 
about them or against them will 
thereby signify that he has 
abandoned true Christianity and 
that he is therefore not one for 
whom this article is intended. 


There are three sources of 
man-made corruption for Chris- 
tian homes. They are: 1) mis- 
use of the period of preparation 
for marriage; 2) disobedience to 
God in the manner of entering 
the state of marriage; 3) failure 
to observe the strict laws that 
God made to govern those who 
are living in marriage. 

1. Misuse of Preparation 


First of all, the corruption of 
many homes may be traced to 
the haste, the lack of prudence, 
the inconsiderate folly with 
which many young people enter 
into the state of marriage. It is 
a strange phenomenon of war, 
for which social scientists may 
have explanations but which 
Christians call temptation, that 
Many young people become ob- 
sessed with the idea that they 
must get married quickly, at 
once, in a hurry, often without 
any recourse to the normal rules 
of prudence that should govern 
human affairs. The temptation 
came to many Catholics, and 
many brushed aside the inces- 
sant reminders and warnings of 
their relicion to the effect that 
marriage is for life, marriage is 
a final and irrevocable step, mar- 


riage requires qualities and prin- 
ciples in those who enter it that 
can be ascertained only by a de- 
cent period of preparation, mu-. 
tual study, and disciplined train- 
ing; and they leaped into it 
with eyes all but closed. 

The results are pitiful and 
should be a lesson to every 
young person even remotely con- 
templating marriage. Hundreds 
of these quick, hurried, inconsid- 
erate Catholic marriages have 
already collapsed and are collap- 
sing every day. The young sol- 
dier comes to the priest with 
this sort of tale: “I married a 
girl in California or New York 
or Mississippi or England. I 
lived with her only a few weeks 
or a few days, and then I went 
to the front. When I returned, 
she didn’t want me, or she had 
found somebody else, or she had 
disappeared and could not be 
traced. What am J to do?” Or 
the young woman who flung her- 
self at a uniform and married 
after a few weeks’ acquaintance 
comes with the story: “My hus- 
band came back to tell me he was 
calling off our marriage, or that 
he wanted somebody else. Or he 
came back and we find now that 
we are absolutely unsuited to one 
another. We want an annulment 
—we cannot possibly go on this 
way.” 


So it goes—over and over 


again, with only minor varia- 
tions on the common theme. It 
is too late for most of them to do 
anything but settle down, if they 
have faith enough not to give 
up their religion ard Ged, to 


a 
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lonely single life, and to trying 
to make it fruitful and worth- 
while in some activity other than 
founding a home. But those not 
yet married can take warning: 
that not any old marriage can 
be the foundation of a home; 
that it is far better not to marry 
at all than to contract impru- 
dently for both temporal and 
eternal unhappiness; that mar- 
riage requires intelligent pre- 
paration, thought, training and 
prayer. 


Secondly, many a home is 
wrecked before marriage by rea- 
son of the sinful and impure 
practices that are indulged in 
during the period of its prepa- 
ration. That this sort of thing 
is common is evident from the 
recorded increase, in every large 
city in the land, of illegitimately 
born babies. Such records are 
always indications of how wide- 
spread impurity is among 
others, who possess the dubious 
knowledge of how to avoid public 
consequences of their sins. 


All such practices of sensual- 
ity among dating and engaged 
couples are direct attacks on the 
homes they must hope to found 
some day. Sometimes they pre- 
vent couples from ever getting 
married and founding a home; 
they are content to steal the 
pleasures of marriage and to 
cling to their freedom at the 
same time. But even when such 
couples finally do get married, 
they have handicapped and les- 
sened their hopes of happiness 
and success in a terrible way. 
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Even non-religious authorities 
who have had clinical experience 
with the problems of the mar- 
ried have often stated that it is 
a difficult thing for a couple to 
be truly happy in marriage if 
they have indulged themselves 
sensually before it. That is no 
strange thing to the Catholic 
mind. The Catholic knows that 
nothing sound or joyous or suc- 
cessful can be founded on sin; 
that sin is a personal offense 
against God, an attempt at viol- 
ence to the person of Christ, and 
that all the true happiness of 
marriage depends on the same 
God and the same Christ who 
has been so grossly and fre- 
quently offended. 

Nevertheless they offer their 
lame excuses for sin. “We have 
te wait so long to get married; 
we cannot find a place to live; we 
haven’t enough money to get 
married on right away. And our 
only and natural outlet for af- 
fection in the meantime is sin.” 
They have blinded themselves to 
the fact that such sins nullify 
every prayer they ever say that 
God will help them to get mar- 
ried soon; that they are cheat- 
ing and stealing from God, thus 
making a mockery out of the 
wedding ceremony when they 
will piously pretend to be asking 
God to grant them the rights 
and privileges of marriage 
though they have been secretly 
arrogating those rights long be- 
fore; that they are laying down 
a pattern of conduct that can 
easily become the incentive to 
adultery later on. 
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2. Disobedience in Entering 
Marriage 

The second great source of 
corruption for many homes is 
the callous indifference that 
many Catholics show to the laws 
of God governing their entrance 
into the married state. Every 
Catholic has learned from child- 
hood that a Catholic can be 
validly and truly married only 
before an authorized priest and 
two witnesses. He knows why 
this is so. It is because Christ 
made marriage, for those who 
bear the indelible mark of bap- 
tism and who are united to His 
Mystical Body, a Sacrament, a 
holy spiritual and supernatural 
thing, and that through His 
Church He has commanded that 
ordinarily it must begin at the 
altar, or at least before an or- 
dained priest who will be an of- 
ficial witness of the new graces 
they will receive for their mar- 
ried lives. 

Yet how many Catholic young 
people, almost in a spirit of jest- 
ing with God, go off to a judge 
or justice or even a non-Catholic 
minister and go through what is 
for them only a mock and sacri- 
legious wedding ceremony? This 
is insulting to Christ; it places 
them in a state of public sin; 
and it not only deprives them of 
God’s help but incurs His anger 
and condemnation upon their 
home. Sometimes they say to 
themselves: “O we'll have it fixed 
up and ‘blessed’ (there is no 
blessing for a sacrilege) later 
on.” They forget that even 
though they do validate their 


marriage before a priest and 
sincerely repent and start all 
over, the sin against marriage 
with which they began their as- 
sociation with one another may 
cast a long shadow down over 
their married years. 


3. Failure to Obey God iam 
Marriage 

The third great source of cor- 
ruption in Christian homes is 
the casting aside of the strict 
laws God made to govern those 
who are living in the married 
state. The Catholic knows what 
those laws are and that his sal- 
vation depends on them. What 
the pagan thinks of them doesn’t 
matter. What the movie stars 
and the agnostie wealthy and 
the renegade Christians do, does 
not enter into the question. It is 
understandable that they who 
have nothing but their pleasures 
to live for—no God, no Christ, 
no hope, no heaven,—will accept 
no laws in their use of sex and 
their attitude toward marriage. 


But the tragic thing is that so 
many among Catholics, to whom 
the world owes everything good 
and noble and joyous and attrac- 
tive that it associates with home, 
should contribute by their lives 
to the complete demolishment of 
the home, while at the same time 
they forfeit their own souls. Yet 
so they frequently do. 

It is done by their infidelities. 
It is done by the Catholic man 
who uses his work, his office, his 
business associations as oppor- 
tunities for adultery. It is done 
by Catholic wives who use the 
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leisure time that money and 
science have bequeathed them as 
a sort of rendezvous for illicit 
carryings on. They know that 
adultery is a complex sin that 
reaches into their souls and 
cheapens and vulgarizes and de- 
files every noble instinct and dis- 
position; that it reaches into 
the lives of others and spells 
tragedy and ruin for all whom 
it involves; that it reaches up to 
God with a fourfold demand for 
their condemnation, by its in- 
fidelity to a vow they once made 
for life, by its violation of chas- 
tity made more vicious by rea- 
son of the privileges bestowed on 
a married person, by its fearful 
scandal because it always in- 
volves others in sin, and by its 
rank injustice through disregard 
of solemn obligations to a part- 
ner and to children. Yet it hap- 
pens, and it brings about the 
collapse of far too many Chris- 
tian homes. 

It is even done, in this terrible 
aftermath of a terrible war, by 
deliberate divorce and attempted 
remarriage among Catholics. 
This is usually the final result of 
adultery. Adultery blinds the 
eyes and paralyzes the soul and 
ruins all appreciation of what is 
decent and good. It is usually 
after infidelity has done its work 
that the Catholic husband or 
wife pules like a baby over his 
(or her) sad lot and gives voice 
to the cry: “I can’t stand my 
lawful partner any more. I must 
have my freedom. I must possess 
my new love, openly, publicly, 
albeit in sin.” 


And the one thing about it all 
that sends shudders down the 
spine of the Christian onlooker 
is the terrible finality of such a 
step. It means that a Catholic is 
saying to the partner in sin: 
“T shall prefer your embrace to 
the embrace of God. I shall even 
vow to live sinfully with you to 
the instant of my death. I shall 
cling to your evil love down 
through all my remaining years, 
even though it means we shall 
both be buried in hell.” And the 
same embrace of sin and death 
and hell is offered to all whose 
lives are smashed by the divorce 
and remarriage. Of their lawful 
and abandoned partners such 
Catholics say: “Let them find 
their own comfort; let them sin 
like us; let them forfeit their 
own souls.” Of their abandoned 
children they say: “Let them 
grow up like weeds; let them be 
trained for the alleys and the 
dives and the tortuous ways of 
evil; let them too be lost.” 

It is done, too, this corrupting 
of Catholic homes, by the fre- 
quently adopted practices of con- 
traception. There is no place for 
argument in this regard. Every 
Catholic married person knows 
that deliberate contraception is 
always a serious sin. Yet how 
many love it and cling to it and 
build the practice into the very 
walls of their home and all their 
plans for the future? What sin 
is, they know: the only thing to 
be avoided in life: the one thing 
to which even death should be 
preferred; the reason for the 
death of Christ and the founding 
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of a Church and the institution 
of Sacraments, and the whole 
basis for a person’s choice be- 
tween heaven and hell. Yet how 
many find other things more im- 
portant—important enough to be 
bought with years of regular, 
planned, ‘“don’t-dare-deny-me” 
sins: their health, their money, 
their reputation among pagans, 
their comfort, their freedom, 
their amusements and pleasures, 
They are corrupting homes; re- 
moving from them the whole 
reason for their being establish- 
ed; making of marriage a pleas- 
ant alliance between a man and 
a woman that has no responsi- 
bility worthy of the dignity and 
power and graces that God Him- 
self attached to the institution 
that makes a home. What shall 
they say when they stand before 
God and the book is opened that 
reveals on almost every page 
that they loved a sin for which 
Christ died enough to put Him 
to death with their own hands 
again? 

It is dene, too, by the rejec- 
tion on the part of many Cath- 
olic parents, of the duties that 
they assume when they do bring 
children into the world. It is 
done by the fallacy that there 
are schools and public agencies 
to teach and train their children 
in character and self-discipline 
and that they themselves need 
not worry about such things at 
all. It is done by the bad ex- 
ample, and the neglect of dis- 
cipline, and the failure to teach, 
out of a heart filled with love 
and self-sacrifice, the growing 


son or daughter of all those 
things that only a mother and 
father can make lessons for life 
—lessons that will never be for- 
gotten or ineffective in the life 
of one who has received them. It 
is done by mothers who work 
without having to work, rather 
than care for their children, by 
mothers and fathers who are too 
busy with social life and travel 
and vacations and amusements 
to guide the development of 
their children; by mothers and 
fathers, in short, who demand 
respect and obedience from their 
children, but who give them no 
real parental attention and love. 
These are the sources of cor- 
ruption in the modern Catholic 
home. Someone may say that it 
is futile to write about them, 
because not one of the evils men- 
tioned above has ever been cured 
by mere words. But they can be 
cured, and they have been writ- 
ten down here that the only cure 
may be suggested, by love: by a 
glowing, burning, inflaming love 
of God. Every abuse of mar- 
riage is an abuse of love—of the 
love that human beings owe first 
to God, through which every 
other love becomes beautiful and 
joyous and strong and pure. 
Good Christians can pray that 
this love of God will overwhelm 
the hearts of those whose lives 
are tangled and twisted and 
turned topsy-turvy by their mis- 
use of human love; and that 
they themselves will have so 
strong a love of God themselves, 
that the homes they themselves 
found will be happy in love. 
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Rev. Richard Ginder 


OBODY knew much about 

old Dave. He had drifted 
into our small-town hotel back 
around 1916 and had earned his 
keep by polishing brass and 
washing windows. He rarely 
spoke about his past, but when 
he did, his face would brighten 
and his eyes would flash as he 
described the tug and splash of 
life aboard a sailing vessel. That 
and his ability to tie and splice 
rope into every imaginable knot 
led all of us to conclude that he 
had been a sailor. And, yes, he 
was a Catholic—not too regular, 
you understand, especially in 
these latter years; but he could 
never be parted from the medal 
around his neck, and he man- 
aged to hear Mass on Christmas 
and Easter, at least. 

But now he had become some- 
thing of a problem. At ninety, 
naturally, he wasn’t much good 
on a step-ladder. (He was stone 
deaf and practically blind.) In 
fact, there wasn’t much he could 
do except sit in the lobby all 
day and live from meal to meal. 
But he had to have a stimulant 
for his heart now and then, and 
he used to stump up and down 
the hall at night and awaken 
the guests. He used to pound 
the floor with his cane, too, when 
his meals weren’t served on time. 

He was altogether quite a 
problem, and anyone can easily 


Sisters’ 50,000 guests 
never go hungry 


see how his hosts should have 
come to think of putting him in 
an institution. 

“But not the County Poor 
Farm, Father. We couldn't 
think of sending poor old Dave 
to a place as cold as_ that. 
Haven’t you Catholics an old 
folks’ home of some sort? After 
all, he has his old-age pen- 

And that occasioned my first 
meeting with the Little Sisters 
of the Poor. They have two 
homes for the needy poor in 
Pittsburgh. I stopped at the one 
on the North Side. 

“May I speak with the Sister 
Superior?” I asked. 

The man at the door looked to 
be about sixty-five. One of the 
family, I learned later, 

“You mean the Good Mother? 
Yes, she’s in, Father. Go into 
that room on the right and take 
a chair. She'll be down in a 
minute.” 

The “Good Mother”’—all the 
Superiors of the Little Sisters 
are called that—proved to be a 
Sister with a British accent. 

“English?” I asked. 

“No, Australian, Father,” she 
said. “We Little Sisters are 
scattered all over the world, re- 
gardless of where our family is. 
There are Irish girls in France 
and French girls in Canada— 
just as I, an Australian, am here 
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in the States. May I help you, 
Father?” 

I told her about Dave, and she 
seemed actually delighted. 

“Wonderful!” she beamed. 
“We have just one vacancy. Poor 
Mr. Johnson”—her face clouded 
for an instant. “We just had 
the funeral this morning. But 
we certainly have room for 
Dave. What’s his full name?” 

“Imbrey, I think, although 
we’re not sure—David Imbrey.” 

She jotted the information 
down on a seratch pad. 

“How old is he?” 

“About ninety.” 

“Nearest relative?” 

“We don’t know of any.” 

“Has he any money?” 

“Nothing but the State Pen- 
sion—$65 a month, I think; but 
I know he’d be willing to turn 
that over to you in return for 
his keep.” 

“No, indeed, Father. He’ll 
have to renounce it. We Little 
Sisters don’t accept anything in 
the way of a settled income. We 
live from day to day with the 
help of St. Joseph.” - 

And they do! As I was leav- 
ing, I noticed a statue of St. Jo- 
seph in the hall—but there was 
an empty beer-bottle at his feet. 
The Good Mother followed my 
stare of perplexity and then 
burst out laughing, with that 
lovely restraint that all nuns 
seem to pick up somewhere along 
the line. 

“That?” she said. “We’re out 
of beer. Not a drop in the house, 
and it means so much to our 
dear old guests. Whenever we 
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need something, we put a sample 
in front of St. Joseph and then 
pray for all we’re worth—and 
we always get it. Once we were 
out of potatoes, and we put the 
cutest little potato at our pat- 
ron’s feet. Do you know what 


we got?” She laughed. “Six 
bushels of the cutest little po- 
tatoes we had ever seen. It 
served us right, too, for being 
so stingy with St. Joseph.” 

“Now, about Dave. Just bring 
him in anytime, together with 
whatever clothes he may have, 
and we'll be glad to take care of 
him.” 

That afternoon I was laughing 
with one of my friends over the 
episode of the beer-bottle. 

“And you know,” he said, “the 
nicest part of the story is that 
they’ll get their beer! My bro- 
ther happens to be president of 
Pittsburgh’s largest brewery, 
and I know he’ll be glad to fix 
them up.” 

He did, too. He arranged for 
a supply of beer to be delivered 
at the Little Sisters’ Home in- 
definitely. 

This isn’t just a local pheno- 
menon, either. These Little Sis- 
ters—about 5,500 of them—take 
care of and support 50,456 old 
men and women in 26 countries 
all over the world. And it’s all 
done by begging! They have 
306 homes, of which 51 are in 
this country. 

The Community started in 
1840 over in France, and the de- 
cision refusing a settled income 
was written into their constitu- 
tion shortly afterward: “The 
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Congregation cannot possess any 
annual subsidy or fixed revenue 
in perpetual title, for holy pov- 
erty is our strength.” With that 
they turned down an endowment 
of 4,000 francs. Three years 
later, they were offered two mil- 
lion frances. The Good Mother 
at Dijon thought she had better 
consult her Superiors. 

“Let us remain poor,” was the 
reply, “trusting in Providence, 
without taking thought of to- 
morrow.” 

And that’s the way they’ve got 
along from 1846 until now. It 
may be very sketchy from the 
economic and sociological point 
of view, but then the Little Sis- 
ters don’t know much about 
those sciences. All they know is 
that they have their fourth vow 
—poverty, chastity, obedience, 
and hospitality—and that Jesus 
comes to them each day in the 
person of the poor. It works, 
too. Their 50,000 guests never 
go hungry. 

Reduced to practice, it means 
that the Sisters go begging in 
the baldest sense of the term. 
They have little trucks or sta- 
tion wagons (donated), and they 
make their rounds each day, 
stopping at fruit stands, butcher 
shops, and grocery stores, ask- 
ing for whatever can be spared 
for God’s poor. 

Each house has its own fund 
of minor miracles picked up dur- 
ing the perpetual quest. In St. 
Paul they tell of the kitchen Sis- 
ter reporting one morning to the 
Good Mother that there was no 
bread in the pantry. 


“Well,” said the Good Mother, 
“we'll hear Mass and then see 
what turns up.” 


After Mass one of the Sisters 
went out to ’phone the bakery. 
It wasn’t necessary. The baker's 
boy was already lugging a bas- 
ket of bread up the walk to the 
kitchen. 

“I'm sorry, Sister,” he said, 
“but this was the soonest I could 
get here after your call.” 


“But I didn’t call!” 


The boy set the basket down 
and scratched his scalp.—Some- 
one cailed!—--about an hour ago. 
Anyway, here’s the bread!” 

It was St. Joseph, the Sisters 
say. 

They chuckle over something 
that happened once in France. 
There was a cranky butcher with 
whom they couldn’t make any 
headway at all. He was the vil- 
lage atheist. They called on him 
again and again and were just 
as often turned down. 

Then one day when they were 
really hard up, they set a pair 
of Sisters praying to St. Joseph 
for help, while two other Sisters 
went out to interview the stub- 
born tradesman. But the butch- 
er was adamant. 

“Think of our poor old people 
going tonight without their 
soup,” they pleaded. “Won’t you 
help us”? “We've asked St. Jo- 
seph—and you can be sure God 
will be good to you...” 

“All right,” the butcher said, 
“all right. I have a heart. I'll 
give you some soup-bones. But 
I want you to understand that 


er 


i’s I, Jacques Deschamps, who 
is providing the supper, and not 
your old St. Joseph.” 

Back in 1934, during the long- 
shoremen’s strike in San Fran- 
cisco, the police forbade all traf- 
fic in the city. As she passed 
through the kitchen one morn- 
ing, the Good Mother stopped be- 
side the old man who was slicing 
the bread for breakfast. 

“There'll hardly be enough for 
dinner,” she mused. 

“Don’t you worry, Good Mo- 
ther; St. Joseph will look out for 
us.” 

At eight o’clock the old fel- 
low went into the chapel to talk 
things over with his celestial 
friend. It must have been quite 
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a hundred loaves of bread were 
handed to the porter. One of the 
bakers had missed the Little 
Sisters’ wagon that morning and 
had been thoughtful enough to 
send the bread up through his 
own men. 

Now maybe you want to know 
how old Dave made out. Well, 
we had a terrible time moving 
him out of the hotel. He thought 
he was being railroaded to the 
poor farm, and his being deaf 
and blind didn’t make things any 
easier. But the Little Sisters 
received him so cordially that 
his fears were soon put at rest, 
and we left him happily settled 
in a padded rocker—waiting for 
the supper which, the Good Mo- 


a firm conversation, because at ther had assured him, would be 
ten-thirty the doorbell rang and served promptly at six. 


Gur Ureadful Housing Problem 


The most damaging factor in substandard home and blighted areas 
is, of course, the enervating and blighting repressions upon the develop- 
ment of normal, secure, wholesome family life. It is from these areas 
that the greatest number of children come; in fact, often these are the 
only areas of many cities which are producing enough children to main- 
tain the city’s population. 


As a result of the attention given to the effect of blighted areas. 


upon family life by countless numbers of civic minded citizens much 
helpful legislation was enacted. Unfortunately, none of it was compre- 
hensive enough to assist in the solution of all facets of the problem. 
We refer to legislation with regard to health and safety conditions in 
multiple dwellings and to zoning laws and similar laws. As early as 1926 
New York State had a limited Dividend Corporation Law which granted 
privileges to corporations in the housing field provided they would agree 
to certain limitations and notably a maximum income of 6% on their 
investments. It is a sad commentary on the private investment to note 
that practically no use was made of the provisions of this law.—Rev. Leo 


> Geary, at Rochester Meeting, Catholic Conference on Industrial Pro- 
ems. 


| 
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James Rorty 


‘THIS is just the annual dirty 
deed I do to the cigarette in- 
dustry, so unless you are a con- 
genital scoutmaster like me, 
maybe you’d better skip it. 


You see, I’m the fellow who 
knows how to stop smoking cig- 
arettes. I did it myself and I 
teach others how to do it. I 
teach them for fun and for free. 


Of course, maybe you like to 
smoke, and don’t think it hurts 
you (it does, of course; the med- 
ical evidence to that effect is 
overwhelming). But you can 
afford the expense, the nuisance, 
and the steady and cumulative 
drain on your mental and physi- 
cal vitality, so you don’t want to 
stop. In which case, again, skip 
this. But if you have become 
one of those tiresome self-com- 
miserators who bore their wives, 
their husbands, and their friends 
by moaning incessantly that they 
smoke too much and would like 
to stop it if they only could, 
maybe you’d better sit still and 
take this. 


You’re a faker. You don’t real- 
ly want to stop smoking. Because 
if you did, you could and you 
would, and rather easily at that. 
What’s more, there aren’t any 
exceptions. 


Tobacco, as any doctor will 
tell you, is a mild narcotic the 


How To Stop Smoking 


From The New Leader, New York City, April 26, 1947. 


Dirty deed to the 
cigarette industry 


continued use of which causes 
certain compensatory physiolog- 
ical changes, so that an addiction 
soon becomes established. The 
victim of the addiction experi- 
ences discomfort when deprived 
of his cigarettes and pleasure 
when the discomfort is tempor- 
arily relieved by smoking. 

Note that the whole business 
is strictly negative. It’s like go- 
ing out of your way to stub your 
toe so you can have the pleasure 
of paying money for the salve 
that eases the pain. 


Ten years ago I smoked two 
packs of cigarettes a day. I 
smoked after meals. I smoked 
during conferences with busi- 
ness and professional associates. 
I smoked at my desk while writ- 
ing and I smoked on the street. 
I smoked in the evening, alone 
or with friends, 


Practically everybody I knew 
smoked, and most of my friends 
complained that they smoked 
more than they thought they 
should. That was true of my 
landlord, who was also my phy- 
sician and my good friend. 

So that when, under the strain 
of meeting a publisher’s dead- 
line, I caught a series of colds 
and acquired a chronic cough, 
this physician told me, between 
puffs of his cigar, that I had 
better cut down on my smoking. 
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He was and is an exceptional 
competent doctor, but he hadn’t 
been able either to moderate his 
own smoking or to cure his wife 
of the habit, although he con- 
stantly scolded her for smoking 
too much. 


I told him to stop being pom- 
pous and silly like one of Dr. 
 Fishbein’s editorials in the 
Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association. I either smoked 
or I didn’t. Would stopping 
smoking help me to make that 
deadline? He said yes, it would; 
so I stopped. 


Just like that. And I assure 
you, no matter what your doctor 
says, that it has to be like that. 
What’s more, it’s easy. There is 
only one catch to it—you have 
to really want to stop. Is that 
you? You’re sure? Okay then, 
here’s the formula: 


You quit cold, throw away cig- 
arettes, cigars, pipe tobacco, hu- 
midors, pipes cigarette holders 
and all the other paraphernalia 
of your vice. Chew gum for a 
while if you must, though it’s a 
detestable habit. 


In two weeks most of the nico- 
tine is out of your system, and in 
another week or two your physi- 
cal craving for tobacco is gone, 


You’re not through, however, 
because you are still psycho- 
logically a smoker. Tobacco, or 
rather the habit of lighting and 
smoking a cigarette, is still 
Woven into the pattern of your 
thinking, your working, your 


playing. You’ve decided not to 
smoke. You don’t want to smoke. 
But your nerves still vibrate to 
the old stimuli when you see 
your friends light up. The habit 
is out of your blood but it ling- 
ers in your mind, 


That, too, is rather easily 
dealt with, although it takes 
longer; about three months on 
the average. What you do is 
to observe, objectively, and with 
growing amusement and con- 
tempt this abject tribute-payer, 
yourself, whom the cigarette in- 
dustry has been at such pains 
to enslave. You develop a live- 
ly interest in the psychology of 
this enslavement, which is found- 
ed on two fundamental human 
traits, namely, laziness and 
cowardice. 


I recall my own wry amuse- 
ment when I discovered the true 
meaning of the dozen or so 
cigarette butts that accumulated 
in the course of a morning’s 
work, They represented an equal 
number of mental evasions and 
escapes. Every time the job got 
tough, I’d light a cigarette and 


blur the edges of my perception - 


of the problem so that I could 
kid myself I’d solved it with the 
almost-right phrase, the half- 
good transition. Often I reached 
for a Lucky when I should have 
reached for my thesaurus. 


Once I got on to myself, how- 
ever, the business of straight- 
arming Lady Nicotine became al- 
most a pleasure. Grimly I 
would drag my truant mind back 
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to the tasks it so wanted to duck. 
Toward the end of my ordeal, 
with victory clearly in sight, I 
took gleeful, vindictive pleasure 
in substituting motions of the 
mind for cigarette motions. Once 
I realized how insidiously the 
cigarette vice had collaborated 
with my natural disposition to 
shirk, I became freed from this 
collaborator, although not, of 
course, wholly free of myself. 

I could and did adopt other 
vices, like reading newspapers, 
magazines, and even detective 
fiction and listening to the ra- 
dio. But these, I feel, are less 
enslaving, though perhaps equal- 
ly silly and expensive. It is pos- 
sible to practice moderation with 
respect to these vices, although 
total abstention has much to 
commend it. 

Of the physical benefits of my 
emancipation from the cigarette 
habit, there could be no doubt. 
Within two months after quit- 
ting I gained fifteen pounds, lost 


my chronic cough and my mom. 
ing chest pains, and made my 
deadline. I haven’t smoked since, 
don’t want to, and don’t intend 
to. I sit through long, smoke- 
filled conferences without ex. 
periencing the slightest tempta- 
tion to relapse into my abandon- 
ed vice. 


You see how easy it is. I have 
taught my formula to many 
friends and it has invariably 
worked—when they wanted it to 
work. One of them is a well- 
known psychologist who eight 
years ago had a slight heart de- 
fect and a notable collection of 
meerschaum pipes. Three months 
after adopting my formula, he 
called me up to report complete 
success. He felt much better, 
and never intended to smoke 
again. There was just one catch. 
True, he had stopped collecting 
pipes. But now he was collect- 
ing whiskey bottle tops—and he 
intended to sue me for practic- 
ing medicine without a license. 


Sex Differences And Education 


Do the biological differences between man and woman entail as 


@ consequence distinctive educational methods? For us, there are few 
questions as important as this one, because on the education of the 
young girl will depend the moral formation of her children tomorrow. 
To educate this born educator is a capital task. . . In agreement with 
these authors, it seems to us that if the human being which is woman 
has, from the fact of a spiritual nature which characterizes her as 4 
human person, the same rights as man to education and knowledge, at 
the same time, from the fact that she receives from her feminine nature 
particular traits, education and knowledge must be strictly proportioned 
to her biological and psychological characteristics.—R. Biot, “La nature 
Feminine,” Le Corps et Ame. 


Let's Have A Cup UE Coffee 


Poets of many lands 
sing its praises 


HICH shall it be? “Perked?” 
Dripped? Boiled? You 
didn’t know there were so many 
ways to make coffee? Well, 
there are. You are a bit con- 
fused and don’t know which to 
choose? Take your time and 
think them over. While you are 
making your choice, we’ll enter- 
tain ourselves with some of the 
lore and legend of this most 
popular of the three great tem- 
perance beverages that civiliz- 
ed man has produced. 


Coffee is without parallel in 
appeal. It has become a “must” 
among beverages not only for its 
flavor and aroma but because of 
its stimulating properties that 
bring the comforting sense of 
well-being. Tannin, the harm- 
ful factor of coffee is extracted 
by boiling. Boiled coffee is the 
oldest form of coffee in this 
country and many people still 
prefer it, but long boiling is re- 
sponsible for the bitter taste of 
coffee and for the presence of 
tannin, which is responsible for 
much coffee indigestion. Cof- 
fee, bacon, and toast! Who is 
not thrilled by this combination 
of odors? An American general 
ef World War I is credited with 
attributing to these essential 
nutrients, coffee, bacon and 
bread, the winning of the war 
by the Allies. 

One of the strange things 


Marie de Vela 


about coffee is that it began not 
as a drink but as a food ration, 
the pulverized berries having 
been mixed with fat and fas- 
hioned into small cakes or pel- 
lets. Again it was a medicine 
and purchased from the phar- 
macist. Later the berries found 
favor as a confection. 


The legends concerning the 
origin of coffee are innumerable. 
The true origin will probably 
never be known. Some writers 
tell us that it had its beginning 
in Arabian medicine about the 
9th century. One historian gives 
credit to the Egyptians and tells 
us that the famous beverage 
which Helen of Troy brought out 
of Egypt, a thousand years be- 
fore Christ and served to her 
guests “to banish sadness and 
wrath from the heart” was noth- 
ing else than coffee mixed with 
wine. Another writer finds the 
early history of coffee in the 
Old Testament and says that the 
four measures of parched corn 
which Abigail gave as a present 
to King David to appease his 
wrath against her husband were 
no other than roasted coffee. 
Still another tradition tells us 
that the coffee drink was re- 
vealed to Mohammed by the 
Angel Gabriel. 


One of the most interesting 
romances of coffee Jore has to do 
with the introduction of coffee 
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into the West Indies. A young 
Norman gentleman having se- 
cured a tiny plant from some 
jealously guarded seeds of a cof- 
fee plant that had been present- 
ed to King Louis XIV, set sail 
for his home on the Islands. A 
jealous fellow officer tried to 
destroy the plant. Then an at- 
tack by pirates and a tempest 
delayed the vessel until the sup- 
ply of drinking water ran very 
low. For days the young man 
shared his pittance of water with 
the precious plant and thus 
brought it alive to his estate. 
From this plant came most of 
the coffee trees of the West In- 
dies. 


Like all good and popular 
things, coffee had its enemies 
and soon it met with persecution. 
The Mohammedan priests and 
Arabian physicians seem to be 
the chief persecutors—the for- 
mer because coffee was black 
when roasted and resembled coal 
which was not fit for a Moham- 
medan to eat—and the latter be- 
cause it was intoxicating and 
forbidden by Mohammed. In- 
cidentally the “theologian” who 
reported coffee to be intoxicating 
as was wine, was severely flog- 
ged because, argued the council, 
how would he know that wine 
was intoxicating if he had not 
been indulging himself. Later 
the coffee houses came in for 
their share of persecution be- 
cause they were always full and 
the mosques were always empty. 
But as in the time of our own 
“noble experiment,” the people 


only smiled and continued their 
disobedient coffee drinking. Cof- 
fee “boot-legging” and _ coffee 
“speak-easies” grew apace, de- 
monstrating that it is not pos- 
sible to make people good by law. 


Captain John Smith gets the 
credit of bringing the knowl- 
edge of coffee to America be- 
cause he had become familiar 
with coffee in his travels in Tur- 
key but the first license to sell 
coffee was issued to a woman, 
Dorothy Jones of Boston in 
1670. There is no mention of 
coffee in the cargo of the May- 
flower. In 1668, a_ beverage 
made of roasted coffee beans and 
fiavored with sugar and cinna- 
mon was being drunk in New 
York. Three years after Penn 
founded his colony, we find him 
in New York buying supplies of 
coffee at eighteen shillings, nine 
pence per pound. The number 
of coffee houses in New York 
and Philadelphia grew very ra- 
pidly and soon became hotbeds 
of political life as they had been 
in the Mother Country, at the 
same time being important cen- 
ters of social and literary life. 

Because of its universal ap- 
peal, coffee has been of interest 
in many fields. Poets of many 
lands have sung its praises. 
Even the great Chesterton did 
not think it beneath him to write 
a toast to coffee. To painters 
and engravers of the past, we 
are indebted for much of our 
knowledge of coffee customs and 
manners. One sculptor used his 
talents in praise of coffee. His 


statue of the great Austrian 
hero, Kolschitzky, the patron 
saint of Vienna coffee houses, 
stands in Vienna ‘to this day. 
Kolschitzky was a spy who ren- 
dered great service to the Chris- 
tians at the time of the siege of 
Vienna, in 1683. When the 
Turks were finally routed they 
left behind them, among other 
booty, many sacks of coffee. No- 
body knew what it was or what 
to do with it but Kolschitzky. 
He took it as his share of the 
booty, opened a coffee house and 
taught the people of Vienna to 
drink coffee. John Sebastian 
Bach wrote a cantata in honor of 
coffee. Paul Revere, as famous 
a silversmith as he was a colonial 
patriot made some exquisite sil- 
ver coffee pots. Museums all 
over the world treasure these re- 
minders of coffee in bygone days. 
The Metropolitan in New York 
has a jewelled coffee grinder. 


In the commercial world, cof- 
fee has had its “kings.” One of 
the most widely known was the 
great John Arbuckle, dean of 
American coffee trade and pio- 
neer in packaged coffee. That 
coffee is still of vital importance 
was attested to recently when a 
G. I. Joe and his British war- 
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bride made the news because he 
would not drink British tea and 
she would not make Yankee 
coffee. 


Despite its goodness and pop- 
ularity, coffee may be abused by 
over indulgence and may cause 
discomfort, but frequently what 
is called abuse is either a poor 
method of preparation or the in- 
ability of some person to digest 
coffee just as some people cannot 
eat tomatoes or fish without seri- 
ous consequences. Coffee care- 
fully roasted and properly pre- 
pared will harm very few people 
and will be untold comfort to 
thousands. 


The coffee is ready? Fine! 
How did you make it? You 
boiled it! You never did! Only 
three minutes! Well, the ex- 
perts tell us that for the per- 
fect cup good to the last drop, 
it must never, never be boiled. 
It must be dripped by pouring 
freshly boiled water through the 
grounds only once. You think 
coffee made that way tastes raw 
and green? Many people think 
the same so we won’t squabble 
about it. Let’s have a cup of 
your coffee and—do you think 
you might find a piece of pie? 


Incompatibility 
If Americans can be divorced for “incompatibility of temper” I can- 
not conceive why they are not all divorced. I have known many happy 
marriages, but never a compatible one. The whole aim of marriage is to 
fight through and survive the instant when incompatibility becomes un- 
questionable. For a man and woman, as such, are incompatible.— 


G. K. Chesterton, 


Raymond A. Schoeder 


OR a long time she’d been 
missing odd coins around 
the house; a nickel here, a dime 
there. Sometimes even a quarter 
would disappear. She couldn’t 
understand it. Several times a 
day she would run to the store, 
and she had the most careless 
habit of leaving her change in 
the nearest convenient place... 
the dining room table, the buf- 
fet, anywhere. It never occurred 
to her that one of her four chil- 
dren might have taken the loose 
coins and indulged in an extra 
ice cream cone or a bag of 
candy. 


Then one day she caught her 
oldest child, a girl of 11, in the 
act of taking some money. After 
the mother delivered a severe 
lecture, the child said meekly, 


“But mother, you shouldn’t 
tempt us by leaving your money 
lay around.” 

No, this isn’t a flight of a 
writer’s imagination. This in- 
cident really happened and it 
very ably illustrates a careless 
habit inherent in most of us. 

We read about juvenile delin- 
quency and shake our heads. We 
hear about some youngster who’s 
been caught stealing or is ac- 
cused of burglary, and we won- 
der what this younger genera- 
tion is coming to! Yet to what 


extent are we older folks re- 
sponsible for youth’s wayward- 


You Shouldnt Tempt Us 


Many parents are 
far too careless 


ness in the way we place tempta- 
tion in their path. 


Talk to any policeman on a 
night shift; ask him how many 
doors to business establishments 
he finds unlocked every night. 
You’d be surprised at the num- 
ber. Suppose some youngster 
desperately longing for a wrist 
watch should find the door to a 
jewelry store unlocked; on the 
spur of the moment he might be 
tempted to go inside, though 
under ordinary circumstances he 
would never have dreamed of 
stealing. The carelessness of the 
store owner would be a con- 
tributing factor in placing temp- 
tation in the youngster’s path. 

Take the thousands of auto- 
mobiles that are stolen yearly 
all over America. How are they 
stolen? Mostly through the 
owner’s carelessness in leaving 
his car unlocked and with the 
key in the ignition switch. In 
one county in Wisconsin during 
a recent month twelve automo- 
biles were stolen. Multiply this 
by the number of counties in the 
entire United States and you 
reach an appalling figure, and 
most of these thefts are com- 
mitted by youngsters who have 
no car of their own and were 
tempted by the owner leaving the 
keys in his parked automobile. 


Think it over! If you were 
inclined to steal you can readily 
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recall dozens of opportunities 
when you could have taken some- 
thing really valuable from some 
careless person. But you didn’t! 
You’re older; you are earning 
money and you’ll buy what you 
want. But think of the thou- 
sands of young boys and girls 


nice things too. Heaven knows 
their struggle difficult 
enough; must we make it more 
difficult by our careless handling 
of our own possessions? 
Strange, isn’t it, that daily we 
pray in the Our Father “... lead 
us not into temptation” and then 


who haven't yet reached the we'll leave our keys in the 
wage-earning class. They like car... 


A Bride's Prayer 


Q Father, my heart is filled with a happiness so wonderful, 
Iam almost afraid. This is my Wedding Day. I pray Thee that 
the beautiful joy of this morning may never grow dim with the 
tears of regret for the step I am about to take. Rather may its 
memories become more sweet and tender with each passing 
anniversary. 

Thou hast sent me one who seems all worthy of my deepest 
regard. Grant unto me the power to keep him ever true and 
loving as now. May I prove indeed a helpmate, a sweetheart, a 
friend, a steadfast guiding star among all the temptations that 
beset this impulsive heart of mine. 

Give me skill to make home the best loved place of all. Help 
me to make its light gleam brighter than any glow that would 
dim its radiance. Let me, I pray Thee, meet the little misunder- 
standings and cares of life more bravely. 

Be with me as I start my mission of womanhood, and stay 
Thou my path from failure all the way. Walk with us even unto 
the end of our journey. O Father, bless my Wedding Day, 
Hallow my Marriage Night, Sanctify my Motherhood if Thou 
seest fit to grant me that privilege. And when all my youthful 
charms are gone, and cares and lessons have left their traces, 
let physical fascination give way to the greatest charm of com- 
panionship. 

And so may we walk hand in hand down the highway of 
the valley of the shadow which we hope to lighten with the 
sunshine of good and happy lives. 

O Father, this is my prayer. Hear me, I beseech Thee. 

Amen. 


Copies of this prayer can be obtained by addressing a re- 
quest to Rev. Iranaeus Herscher, O.F.M., St. Bonaventure 
College, St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


Junior 


Mark S. Reardon 


“THE white-clad nurse, whose 

square-shaped cap always re- 
minded him of the paper bag 
he wore as a helmet when play- 
ing soldiers, came into the sick- 
room; but he did not smile with 
longing to be out of bed and 
romping; and she, placing a 
thermometer under his tongue, 
asked: 


“Why so solemn this morning, 
Junior? Aren’t you glad you'll 
be going home to-day?” 

He could not answer with the 
thermometer in his mouth; but 
when she removed it and re- 
peated her query, he frowned, 
“Which home?” 


Intent on her reading, she 
said, “Yes, I think you can.” 


“Which home?” he insisted. 


She knew what he meant and 
smiled divertingly. “It isn’t 
every little boy who has the 
choice of homes.” 


He was not fooled, for he had 
heard her whispering one day 
to the doctor that it was a shame 
for a sensitive little boy to be 
shifted from place to place. “His 
parents,” she had added, “seem 
like such nice people too. You’d 
think they’d patch up their quar- 
rel for his sake. A kid needs 
a father’s and a mother’s love 
all the time, not six months of 
one and six of the other.” 


Because of her understanding 
he had fallen in love with her 


A short story 


then; but his loyalty to his par- 
ents had tied his tongue. Man- 
fully now he brushed away a 
tear before she could see it, as 
he said, “Maybe, I still have a 
fever, nurse, and can’t go 
home.” 


She looked down at him tense- 
ly. “You haven’t any fever; 
and when the doctor comes, he'll 
let you get dressed. Your mama 
telephoned this morning she’s 
coming for you.” 


“T thought it was dad’s turn 
to have me,” he said. 

“Would you rather go with 
him?” When he did not answer, 
she went on, “Well, he phoned 
he’s coming too, so they’ll settle 
the question between them.” 


He recalled with a pang their 
long arguments as to who should 
have him until the court had set- 
tled the issue, before he said, 
“Maybe, they’re coming togeth- 
or.” 

Brushing back his curly hair, 
the nurse smiled encouragingly. 
“Perhaps they are.” 

He shook his head. “No, 
they’re not,” and he closed his 
eyes. 

His mother was the first to 
arrive. Pretty and chic, she was 
surprised and a little annoyed 
that he was not up and dressed. 
“T’ve come to take you home, 
Junior,” she smiled, bending 


over his bed and kissing him. 


He breathed in the scent of 
lilacs as he put his arms around 
her neck and choked, “Oh, mom!” 


Sitting down at the bedside, 
she smiled triumphantly at the 
nurse. “Don’t you think you’d 
better get his clothes now, 
nurse?” 

“!’'m waiting for the doctor’s 
orders, Mrs. Loring. He said, 
‘Junior mustn’t get up until his 
father came.’ ” 

Mrs. Loring froze in her chair. 
“His father? Here?” 

A knock sounded; and the 
nurse, stepping away, opened the 
door. 

A handsome man with grey 
hair at his temples and a corn- 
flower in his lapel, entered the 
rom and drew up abruptly. 
“Oh!” Recovering his assurance, 
he bowed. “How do you do, 
Ella?” 

Mrs. Loring pursed her lips. 
“Very well, thank you—George.” 

The nurse gave a little cough. 
‘Tll see if the doctor’s free 
now,” and she went out. 

Mrs. Loring waited until the 
door was shut before she de- 
manded, “Will you please tell 
me now what this means?” 

Putting his hat on a table, 
George walked to the free side 
of the bed and sat down on a 
chair there. Taking the boy’s 


hand, he grinned, “Hi you, son?” 
Looking his adoration, Junior 
quavered, “Swell, dad.” 
“Junior’s coming home with 
me, George,” Mrs. Loring put 
m so that there could be no mis- 
take about it. 


JUNIOR 
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Without glancing at his di- 
vorced wife, George answered. 
“Your time’s up, Ella,—six 
months today.” 


“The time he’s been in the 
hospital doesn’t count.” 

“Oh, yes, it does—six months 
with you and six with me. That’s 
the court’s decree.” 


“The court’s decree!” Mrs. 
Loring snapped contemptuously. 

Smiling, George turned his 
head. ‘You still use lilac.” When 
she shrugged, he cleared his 
throat. “Suppose we let Junior 
decide,” and he turned to the 
boy, watching and waiting. 

“That’s not fair!” Mrs. Loring 
cried. 


George Loring swallowed. 
“Maybe, it is a tough assign- 
ment, but it’s up to him.” 

Wide-eyed, the boy looked 
from his father to his mother, 
who was bending over him now 
and holding his hand. 

“You do want to come home 
with me, don’t you, dear?” she 
pleaded. 

Junior stared hard at the ceil- 
ing; and his father leaned clos-~ 
er. “Want to come with me, 
son?” 

He moved his head restlessly 
in his pillow. “I want to stay 
here. I don’t feel so well.” 

Alarmed, Mrs. Loring stood 
up. “T’ll call the nurse.” 

George put out his hand. 
“Wait, Ella, please!” and when 
she sank down in her chair, he 
bent over the bed and ventured, 
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“What is it, son? Tell, dad.” 

With a broken sob, Junior 
flopped over on his stomach and 
buried his face in the pillow. 

As one they reached to pat 
his shoulder. Their hands 
touched; and after a tense mo- 
ment, George asked huskily, “Do 
you think we could try again, 
Ella?” 

She did not withdraw her 


hand from his as she quavered, 
“Do you?” 

He nodded towards the boy, 
“That’s what he wants.” 

With a cry, Junior sprang up 
to a sitting position, his eyes 
bright, his face flushed but not 
with fever, and throwing an arm 
around each, drew them to him, 
“Oh, dad! Oh, mom! Take me 
home now!” 


JULY 16 


Feast Of Mount Carmel 


The Blessed Virgin Mary appeared to St. Simon Stock, July 16, 
1251, and gave him the scapular and the promises. Again some fifty 
years later the Blessed Virgin Mary appeared to Pope John XII in the 
Carmelite habit, told him the favors those would receive who would 
wear the habit. Many emperors and kings have worn this habit or 
scapular, 

Pope Pius X, when asked if the scapular medal carried the pro- 
mises of the scapular answered: “I wear the cloth scapular of Mt. Carmel 
always. You must not take it off.” Pope Benedict XV answered the same 
question thus: “In order to show our feeling in the matter We concede 
an indulgence of 500 days for each time one kissed the cloth scapular. 
We exclude this indulgence from the medal.” Pius XI said, “I desire 
most vehemently that the cloth scapular be worn as heretofore.” Not 
one pontiff would concede the Medal carried the promises, 

— 


Where Woman Excels 


Where tact is required a real woman is at any time superior to man. 

In her home she rules a riotous, undisciplined and highly diversified 

mob, not by hard and fast rules but Ly the sheer power of personality. 

This remarkable ability should be put to use in a larger social sphere 

and on a bigger scale. The much wanted objectivity of man needs 
supplementation by woman’s subjectivity and personality. Man sees 

problems, old age pensions, unemployment insurance, family allowances, 

juvenile delinquency, prison reform; woman sees behind these problems 

human faces, persons, children, old men, weary women. The different 

attitude cannot but be with some influence on the solution of the prob- 

lems involved. According to the Pope there are spheres of action in 

‘Ys, which the personal approach makes a tremendous difference.—C. Bruehl, 
“.! “Present Day Tasks of Woman, According to Pope Pius XII,” Social 
Justice Review, Jan. 1946. 


~The Perfect Triangle 


And the apex 
is the child 


THE perfect triangle: husband 
and wife and children 
around the fireside; within their 
hearts a mutual love more bright 
and burning than flickering 
flames along the logs. 


How the Church has fought 
to bless this happy triangle and 
to keep it one and unbroken 
throughout the years in obedi- 
ence to the command of Christ: 
“What God hath joined together, 
let no man put asunder.” 


The Church realizes the trials 
and troubles of life. She realizes 
as well the countless opportuni- 
ties for disagreement between 
those whose fundamental love 
for each other does not prevent 
daily arguments and displays of 
temper and unkindly words and 
more harmful, if less frequently, 
unkindly acts. 


The Church also realizes that 
Christ made marriage a sacra- 
ment; in other words, a source 
of endless graces enabling the 
married couple to live in funda- 
mental peace and harmony and 
to produce a younger generation 
that will be an asset to God and 
Church and Country. 


Catholics do not need the 
possibility of divorce to ensure 
their happiness. Catholics, mar- 
tied as they must be before a 
Priest and two witnesses, as- 
sume the strength of a sacra- 
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ment as well as the obligations 
of a contract. 


Grace —the product of the 
sacrament and the free gift of 
God to those who ask for it and 
do His Will—is competent to 
guide the Catholic couple along 
the winding and _ sometimes 
weary road of life. In sacra- 
mental union there is strength 
and permanency. In_ divorce 
there is dissolution and despair. 


Be true to your marriage vow. 
Marriage should not be entered 
into hastily or improvidently. 
Once entered into, however, 
there can be no surrender of the 
marriage bond till death. Such 
unity and indissolubility — one 
man and one woman forever—is 
the command of Christ and, 
from the earthly standpoint, the 
source of the greatest happiness 
for the greatest number. 


In marriage two parallel lives 
—the husband and wife—unite 
to form a triangle; the home. - 
The apex of the triangle is the 
child. Birth control makes mar- 
riage a sensual slavery. The 
marital act, when performed, 
must be completed in its en- 
tirety. Woman is ennobled by 
childbirth. Woman is debased to 
the gutter’s level by birth con- 
trol. 

Keep the perfect triangle of 
your home forever pure, forever 
peaceful and forever permanent. 


Mary Lanigan Healy 


E know a woman who at 37 

years of age decided that 
she must be going to have an- 
other baby. Now she already 
had four nice children and she 
loved them all dearly. But this 
threatened baby was something 
else again. Its coming was sure 
to disturb the pattern of her life. 
Her two eldest daughters were 
in high school and her youngest 
was 12 years old. Thoughts of 
an increase in the family had 
long since been put aside and the 
baby clothes and the carriage 
and the bassinet, and all the 
rest of it given away. Why, she 
was completely out of the notion 
of having babies. 

To her husband she sighed: 
“I’m afraid that I’m going to 
have a baby.” And off she went 
to consult her doctor. 

But the doctor didn’t nod his 
head in professional agreement 
as she had expected he would. 
Instead he completed his exami- 
nation and said: “I don’t think 
you’re pregnant at all. I think 
instead that you are coming into 
the time of life when you won’t 
have any more babies.” 

“At that moment,” this 
woman told us in recounting her 
experience later, “I discovered 
that the fear of not having a 
baby is a much worse fear than 
that of having one.” 

Now don’t waste a sigh on 
her. She did have her baby after 


A Worse Fear 


Thoughts for mothers 
about their babies 


all and it is lovely and was wel- 
comed magnificently by the en- 
tire household! 

But alas! There are millions 
of women who come to know the 
dread dark fear of not having a 
baby, and whose stories do not 
have as happy an ending. 

There are first of all those 
silly, silly women who decide 
they will have their children 
after the furniture is paid for, 
or after they buy a house or car, 
or at the distant day when their 
husbands arrive at a state of 
job and financial security. Oh 
certainly they want a family, 
but not now. They are not 
ready. 

And then there comes the day 
when they are ready and God is 
not. To their amazement and 
consternation they discover that 
Life is not a thing of mortal bid- 
ding, but is instead a gift of God 
Himself. They find that wanting 
and wishing is not enough and 
they are left the rest of their 
barren lives to wonder if their 
homes might have been blessed 
with children if they had let God 
call the signals from the start. 

Then there is that class of 
women who want just one child, 
thank you. That will be quite 
enough. 

And for awhile one child is 
enough. They wrap their lives 
about that child and live in him 
and for his future. And then 
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something happens to that child. 
He dies and these mothers are 
left with years of meaningless- 
ness ahead of them. “If only 
there were others,” they regret. 
But it is too late. They permit- 
ted the fear of having too many 
children blot out the possibility 
of not having any. 


Lastly there are those women 
who are never blessed with 
motherhood in spite of the fact 
that they yearn desperately for 
such a blessing. They have as- 
sociated the bearing of children 
with the Sacrament of Matri- 
mony and have looked forward 
from the earliest days of their 
marriage to having babies. And 
yet, for reasons our small minds 
can’t understand, they do not 
become mothers. They see their 
friends move into that happy 
period of waiting for a firstborn 
and they rejoice with them. 
They see their friends’ children 
grow out of infancy and into 
boyhood and girlhood, and still 


the years heap up and they run 
frantically from one medico to 
another; and they keep on pray- 
ing; but they still do not know 
motherhood. Instead they know 
the awful desolation at long last 
of the fear they do not want to 
accept; that of never having 
children of their own. 


It must be hard to say: “Thy 
Will be done” when a woman 
feels herself cheated out of life’s 
richest and most priceless ex- 
perience. It must take a goodly 
measure of courage and char- 
acter to not only say those words 
but to live them. But there are 
indeed a great many women who 
do. Somehow they manage to 
find fullness and satisfaction in 
what God has given them rather 
than frustration and misery in 
what He has withheld. 


But we can’t feel nearly as 
sorry for such women as we do 
for those who were afraid of 
having babies until the dread 
dark hour when they came to 


they are alone. And gradually know that worse fear. 


The Christian Law 


More than 75 priests of the Catholic University of America, who 
knew her as the friend of all priests, recently attended the Solemn 
Mass of Requiem for Miss Winnie Washington, a colored convert, who 
Served as a maid in Albert Hall of the university for more than 20 years. 
The Mass for “Miss Winnie” as she was known to the priests was offered 
at Holy Redeemer Church by the Rev. Joseph Collins, S.S., prefect of 
Albert Hall. Interment was in Mt. Olivet Cemetery. 


Father Collins also preached the funeral sermon to a congregation 
of priests, students of the university and Holy Redeemer parishioners. 
The Mass was sung by a choir of clerics and all the Mass officers and 
weolytes were priest-friends of “Miss Winnie.” 


The Changing Heart 


Lynn Alexander 


44\/0U_ won’t change your 
mind, Jim?” 

“About leaving town, Father? 
Not a chance!” Dr. Jim Mars- 
ton nervously paced toward his 
office window. His voice was 
bitter with acrid cynicism. 
Thoughtfully, he eyed the spiral- 
ling column of smoke rising 
from the cigarette between his 
fingers. “No, Father, I’ve dis- 
covered this town isn’t big 
enough for me—me and its big- 
otry!” | 

Father Timothy studied the 
harsh, tense lines in the young 
doctor’s face. The priest’s grey 
eyes, deep-set and wistful, lower- 
ed to the thick maroon carpet 
under his feet. 

“This town needs you, Jim,” 
he said. 


“Funny, your saying that!” 
Jim Marston stopped in his 
tracks and whirled to face the 
priest. “Funny, because I used 
to think that same thing!” He 
drew a deep breath and snubbed 
out his cigarette. “No, Father 
Timothy, we were both wrong. 
This town needs me like a rattle- 
snake! You don’t seem to real- 
ize, Father, I’m Dr. Mud here 
now. What chance do you think 
I’d ever have after the Johnson 
operation?” 

Father Timothy was quick to 
recognize the faint tinge of hope 
in Jim’s question. Somehow, 
someway, Jim’s departure had 


A short story 


to be prevented. He was with- 
out doubt the finest medical man 
Centertown had ever claimed, 
Yes, in spite of the Johnson op- 
eration—and who could say 
where the fault, if any, lay 
there? Jim’s skill and knowl 
edge could serve immeasurably 
the small community which so 
badly needed him. 


But how, Father Timothy 
puzzled, could a stubborn, hard- 
headed young fellow like Jim 
Marston be convinced of that 
fact? 


“No, Father,” Jim was say- 
ing. “I’m washed up as a Doce. 
never practice again. I'd 
never have that much faith in 
myself. Do you think I want to 
turn a murderer loose on any 
town? No, I have the farm that 
Uncle Dick left me. I’ll do less 
damage to a cotton crop...” 


The priest pushed a troubled 
hand through his thinning hair. 
Grasping a handful between his 
fingers, he pulled hard. He was 
failing in his duty .. . failing 
... failing. His mind lighted on 
the thought of Elsie Johnson 
and hurriedly discarded the 
idea. It was enough to tackle 


one adamant youngster. There 
wasn’t time to take on two: No, 
Elsie would not only refuse to 
help him persuade Jim to remain 
in Centertown, she’d undoubted- 
ly pack the young doctor’s bags 
to speed him on his way! 
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“It’s a worse shame about 
those two kids (if young people 
in their thirties can be consider- 
ed kids),” Father Timothy 
thought as he watched Jim 
Marston clear out his desk draw- 
ers. “I already had it figured out 
whom the children would most 
resemble !”” 

Thinking back, it was hard to 
remember a time when Elsie 
Johnson hadn’t been in love 
with Jim Marston. Jim had car- 
ried the girl’s books home from 
St. Anne’s. During adolescence, 
Jim had punched innumerable 
noses that tried to horn in on 
“his girl.” During Med school 
and internship, Jim had written 
Elsie faithfully, promising a 
persevering young doctor for a 
husband in return for her pa- 
tient waiting. It hadn’t been 
until he had served in the Army 
Medical Corps that Jim had won 
fame and recognition for his 
superb skijl in surgery. 

The wedding date had been 
set when elderly Hank Johnson 
suffered his attack of appendi- 
citis. Jim had been. out on a 
maternity case when Elsie frane 
tically phoned him. The young 
doctor was just returning when 
Elsie drove up in front of the 
antiquated hospital with her fa- 
ther. He’d done his best, Jim 
had. There was no doubt about 
it in Father Timothy’s mind. 
But peritonitis set in before 
Jim could remove the appendix. 
Hank Johnson died on Jim 
Marston’s operating table. 

“Oh, I’ve tried to kid myself,” 
Jim continued “I tried to blame 


it on the peritonitis. But, Fa- 
ther a man can’t kid his con- 
science! I was teo slew! Too 
damnably slow!” He burrowed 
his weary head in the palms of 
his hands. “Excuse me, Father. 
But it looks like my life died 
with Hank Johnson. I lost Hank, 
Elsie, my profession, my trust 
in myself—yes, I lost my life.” 


“Nothing of the sort!” Father 
Timothy’s voice was brusque and 
unnaturally stern. “How do you 
know but what Hank Johnson 
might not have died under any 
other surgeon’s hand? Only He 
knows that. You haven’t lost 
Elsie. She’s still in love with 
you.” 


“She hasn’t even spoken to me 
since that night ...!” . 

“And as for your profession 
and your self-confidence, Jim 
Marston,” the priest ignored the 
interruption. “You haven’t lost 
them—you are willfully aban- 
doning them!” 

For a moment the room was 
silent as the two men stared at 
each other. Only the monoton- 
ous ticking of the mantel clock 
ruffled the stillness. Outside, a 
bruised bare branch brushed 
across the window pane and rat- 
tled its skeleton limbs in the 
wind. 


“I’m sorry, Father.” The 
young man’s face was set and 
drawn. “My train leaves in forty 
minutes.” 

Without a word the priest 
moved toward the door. With 
his hand on the knob, he turned 
for ene backward glance. 
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“I’m sorry too,” he said sim- 
ply. 

Slowing placing one foot be- 
fore the other, Father Timothy 
shuffled down the stairs. He 
had failed miserably in his ef- 
fort te halt Jim’s departure. 
Now, with the doctor’s door 
closed behind him, he thought 
of a million things he could bave 
said. He might have pointed out 
that no man—no, not even an 
eminent young surgeon—can es- 
cape himself! That, essentially, 
was what Jim Marston was try- 
ing to do. He could have em- 
phasized Jim’s duty to his com- 
munity and the fact that there 
was no adequate replacement for 
his services. The only other doc- 
tor in town was old Doc Sin- 
gleterry. And he was ailing 
most of the time himself! Father 
Timothy sadly shook his head 
and at the same time offered up 
a humble, heartfelt prayer that 
Jim might somehow see fit to 
change his mind. 

“Oh, Father Timothy! Father 
Timothy, come quick!” A young 
child in pigtails grabbed his 
hand as he emerged on the side- 
walk. “Somepun’ awful has hap- 
pened!” 

“Here, child. Take it easy! I 
can use that hand you’re pulling 
off! Slowly now, what’s the 
trouble?” 

“it's George Washington 
Smith, Father! He’s hurt some- 
pun’ awful! A car smashed him 
to smithereens!” 

“Is he alive?” 

The priest was picturing in 
his mind’s eye the bouncing lit- 
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tle colored boy, George Wash- 
ington Smith. George was a 
chubby brown butterball with 
wide, sparkling eyes and a grin 
a mile long. His role in the 
Nativity Pageant last Christmas 
had endeared him in the hearts 
of all parishioners. He'd por- 
trayed a distant king bearing 
gifts te the Blessed Infant Je- 
sus. 

“T’se bringin’ you this stuff, 
Baby Jesus,” his young voice 
had bellowed. “Jooels and smel- 
ly-water. You kin hock ’em if 
you gets hungry, dear Jesus, 
cause they is all yours!” 

“Alive, Father Timothy?” the 
little tow-headed girl answered. 
“Yes, I think so. But he doesn’t 
know it, if he is...” 

“Run upstairs and get Doctor 
Marston, quick!” the priest or- 
dered. “T’ll hurry to George.” 

It was twenty minutes later 
in Jim Marston’s office that Fa- 
ther Timothy discovered how 
badly George Washington Smith 
was injured. 

“He'll live, Jim?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“That piece of metal in his 
thigh?” 

“I’ve sent for Doc Singleter- 
ry.” 

“Doe Singleterry!” the priest 
exploded. “Jim, what can you 
be thinking of? Yow’re a sur- 
geon, a fine surgeon!” 

“I was... I1 thought... at 
one time.” 

“But the boy’s very life may 
be at stake!” 

George Washington Smith 
gradually stirred. His dark lids 
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fluttered open. A fleeting 
ylimpse of pain crossed his small 
face. He bravely bit back the 
tears. Slowly his eyes focused 
on the two men anxiously bend- 
ing over him. 

“Mornin,’ Father Timothy.” 
His lips had difficulty forming 
the words. “I’se learned that 
troublesome part of “Ave Ma- 
ria” now, suh.” His eyes, swol- 
len and bruised, slanted toward 
the doctor. “I’se a mighty lucky 
‘man,’ suh, to have a fine doc 
like you, suh.” 

Father Timothy’s eyes were 
moist. In that second, his head 
raised to face Jim Marston 
across the table. 

“Mighty lucky, suh,” George 
Washington Smith managed to 
murmur as he slipped back into 
unconsciousness. 

“Can you assist me, Father?” 
It was Jim Marston who breath- 
ed the words. 

“Can saving souls and saving 
bodies be so utterly separated?” 
The priest’s answer was scarcely 
audible. 

Father Timothy proved an 
adept assistant. With unfail- 
ing alertness, he supplied in- 
struments as the sciatic nerve 
was relieved of its metal frag- 
ment and rejoined. George 
Washington Smith would walk 
again. The dreaded paralysis 
was prevented. 

They were bending over steam- 
ing cups of hot coffee when Fa- 
ther Timothy finally voiced his 
thourhts, 
~ “That was a great job you did, 
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“My duty, Father,” the doc- 
tor returned. 

“Nothing more?” 

Jim was silent. He chewed 
his lip until it was as white and 
colorless as his face. At last, 
half-smiling, “I almost wish it 
were nothing more than duty,” 
he said. “You see, up there with 
that little fellow, I knew I was 
licked. I could rattle on all I 
liked about getting out of the 
medical profession. But when 
the final test came . . . Did you 
see the utter faith and trust that 
little guy had in me? Why, I 
felt as though George Washing- 
ton Smith was my own son! I 
fought for him with all the 
strength in my body, with every 
prayer in my heart. I love peo- 
ple, Father—especially kids. I’ll 
never quit being a doctor—for 
the simple reason that I can’t 
quit!” 

“No more self-condemnation, 
Jim?” 

The young doctor struggled 
inte his coat. “Doe Singleterry 
once warned me about a let-down 
after the first failure. . .” 

“It wasn’t a failure, Jim!” 

Both men started in surprise 
at the figure standing framed 
in the doorway. Elsie Johnson’s 
face shone with a radiant pride 
and newfound peace. 

“No, Jim, Doe Singleterry 


told me that it wasn’t a failure. 
You know, he was the best doc- 
tor in this region for fifty years 
and he ought te know. He knew 
Dad’s condition like a book. He 
said Dad’s body had simply worn 
out with ave and work. No one 
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could have saved him—not even 
you!” Tears glistened in her blue 
eyes as she raced across the 
room to Jim’s outstretched arms. 
“Oh, darling, I’ve been so stupid! 
In my sorrow, I’ve tried to blame 
you for something that was nat- 
ural and inevitable. I tried to 
console myself by condemning 
you!” 

“But even J wasn’t sure!” Jim 
said, gently cradling her in his 
embrace. 

“You weren’t sure because I 
had put doubt in your mind—and 
only because it was my father. 
You loved him too. Had it been 
anyone else, you would have 
realized the truth.” She smiled 


through her tears. “I just heard 
how you saved little George's 
life. Do you think a blunderer 
could have performed an opera- 
tion like that? Do you think a 
failure could have accepted that 
challenge and succeeded?” 


“You’re wonderful,” Jim mur- 
mured, brushing a teardrop from 
the tip of her nose. “So very 
wonderful!” 

“If you’ll excuse me. . .?” 

Both Jim and Elsie turned 
startled eyes toward the priest. 
In their happiness, they had 
quite forgotten his presence. 

“But,” Father Timothy grin- 
ned. “You always know where to 
find me...” 


The Rights Pertaining To The Family 


The Family is the natural and fundamental group unit of 
society and is endowed by the Creator with inalienable rights 
antecedent to all positive law. The family does not exist for the 
State, but on the other hand is not independent. 


Among these rights are: 


(1) The right to marry, to establish a home and beget 


children. 


(2) The right to economic security sufficient for the sta- 
bility of and independence of the family. 

(8) The right to the protection of maternity. 

(4) The right to educate the children. 

(5) The right to maintain, if necessary by public pro- 
tection and assistance, adequate standards of child welfare 


within the family circle. 


(6) The right to assistance, through community services 
in the education and care of the children. 
(7) The right to housing adapted to the needs and 


functions of family life. 


(8) The right to immunity of the home from search and 


trespass. 


(9) The right to protection against immoral conditions in 
the community.—A Declaration of Human Rights. 


How Not To Grow Ugly 


Mouthhanna Monopoly 
was aptly named 


E are still busy accentuating 

the negative in beauty cul- 
ture, girls! What? You’ve been 
having nightmares about Mrs. 
“Ubangi?” No pouting any- 
more? I was hoping Mrs. “Ub- 
angi” might inspire you in that 
way. 

However, now that Mrs. “Ub- 
angi” has served her purpose, I 
want to introduce you to the lady 
who works with the postmaster, 
taking care of the mail at the 
local Post Office. Mouthanna 
Monopoly is the lady’s name. She 
has worked there since she was a 
young girl, and that has been a 
good many years ago. 

Now, folks who live in our 
town are never foolish enough to 
try to say—‘Mouthanna, give 
me ten postal cards!”—or “Miss 
Monopoly, I want a three cent 
stamp!” They know better! 
Strangers do sometimes make 
the attempt, but they find out 
immediately that it just can’t 
be done. 

When Mouthanna was born, 
folks didn’t think her mother 
and father used very good sense 
in naming her. You see, it was 
ome of those family affairs. 
They kept wrangling over whom 
she was to be named for. There 
was money to be inherited on 
both sides of the argument, and 
Mouthanna’s parents didn’t want 
0 lose out on either inheritance. 
There was Uncle Monmouth on 
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the one side wanting her to be 
called Monica, and Aunt Anna 
on the other side insisting she 
be called Anna after her! At 
first, they tried ‘Monicanna,” 
but everybody had the unhappy 
faculty of pronouncing it 
“Money-canna,” and being a bit 
sensitive on the money issue in- 
volved, Mouthanna’s parents 
thought that ‘“Money-canna” 
was just too obvious! Next bet 
was to try Mouthanna, and that 
was easy to say—so Mouthanna 
it became, for rich Uncle Mon- 
mouth and _ no-pauper-herself 
Aunt Anna. 


As I say, folks at the time 
thought them a bit crazy to give 
the child such a name, but when 
she learned to talk they agreed 
unanimously that “Mouth” (of 
course they shortened Mouth- 
anna!) Monopoly was a most 
happy choice for the person so 
named! 

As I said, you don’t want to 
try to say “Give me ten postal 
cards, Mouthanna!”—because it 
can’t be done. However small 
the conversation involved, 
Mouthanna will monopolize it in 
one way or another. “Give 
me—”’—you would get just 
about that far and Mouthanna 
would interrupt—“How about 
some nice stamped envelopes or 
a money order? Oh yes, that re- 
minds me, that ‘give me’ of 
yours, that our church is having 
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a raffle. Now if you will give 
me just twenty-five cents, I'll 
give you a nice raffle ticket, and 
—” All you did to deserve all 
this was to say “give me” and 
desire postal cards! The idea is 
to lay down your dime and say 
“cards!” quickly. Then you’ve 
got her! 

Oh yes, Mouth Monopoly is 
not only aptly named — worse 
yet, she looks her personality, 
too! Any part of the body you 
exercise continuously more than 
any other is bound to become 
overdeveloped. You should see 
her jaws! They are so big they 
dwarf the upper part of her 
face, and they keep right on 
growing! Mouth Monopoly— 
that’s what it is, as sure as sure 
can be! It is Miss Monopoly, 
too! Mouthanna couldn’t even 
get a man when she was young 
and pretty like you, not with 
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‘Monopoly? 


that yatity-yatity of hers! 0h 
yes, she was every bit as pretty 
as you are years ago. You don't 
grow jaws like that overnight! 
It takes years of talking, talk. 
ing, talking! All the men around 
here Mouthanna’s age will tell 
you that Mouthanna was a right 
cute looking young girl—if you 
get them to reminiscing. But 
the older she became the uglier 
she became! It’s too bad. 
Girls, don’t let monopolizing 
every conversation lose you your 
rightful chance for a home ani 
children—and ruin your face to 
boot! Remember, you might be 
called Mouth Monopoly, too, be- 
hind your back, and who will be- 
lieve you when you insist you 
are Miss Betty Jones or Miss 
Sally Smith in later years if 
your face has the monogram 
right on it— “MM” — Mouth 


Not A Rolling Pin! 


His first experience with a fire in Mocache will never be forgotten 
by Father Christopher Gibbons, a Maryknoll Missioner from New York 
City. Father Gibbons was asleep in his room above a government ware 
house containing 2,000 gallons of aleohol when the fire signal sounded. 
Throwing on some clothing he hastened outdoors to see if he could be 
of help. 

The fire which seemed to be spreading throughout the entire tow, 
soon ignited the warehouse and Father Gibbons lost all of his possession 
since he was aiding in rescue work and unable to get back to his rooms. 
Before the blaze could be brought under control, 88 families were burned 
out of their homes. 

The fire began when a woman, tired of being beaten by her husband, 
tossed a lighted lamp at his head. The lamp missed the husband bu! 
ignited the house. Soon the entire center of town was aflame. 

“What's all this talk about better housing?” 
“Probably just that.” 


Radio Round-Up 


Potent service in 
cause of the Church 


Sisters in the Studio. When 
you think of announcers, radio 
engineers, and  sound-effects 
technicians, you always think of 
them as men. And how wrong 
you are! I know of a place where 
the entire studio crew, and most 
of the dramatic actors, are Sis- 
ters. 


The place I have in mind is 
Mount Saint Joseph Teachers 
College, in Buffalo, New York. 
The staff consists of Sisters of 
various orders, and is devoted td 
the training of teaching Sisters, 
Of course, such things as the 
teaching of school subjects, and 
other pedagogical courses are 
given, but the interesting feat- 
ure of the College is the training 
in radio. 


Sister Mary Agnes, the dy- 
namic nun in charge of the radio 
work, says that, “We believe that 
the Sisters attending here should 
be familiar with the latest meth- 
ods and media of teaching. We 
believe that radio is one of these. 
So, we think the Sisters should 
know how to write scripts and 
produce them in their respective 
teaching situations.” 

This they certainly know. The 
College has a professionally set- 
up studio, complete with control 
boards, recording machines, and 
a sound-effects turntable—all the 
latest models, too. 


Last year twenty-five Sisters 


Bill Smith 


of seven Orders took the course, 
and went right through the 
whole works from writing 
scripts to producing them and 
acting in them. Professional 
radio people from nearby Buf- 
falo studios give courses in the 
College, and the Sisters also do 
regular broadcasts—called the 
Radio Playhouse. 


But the Sisters aren’t the only 
ones who benefit from these 
courses. The College also offers 
evening classes for adult lay 
people, including veterans under 
the G.I. Bill of Rights. If you 
lived in Buffalo you could get 
training in public speaking, rae 
dio announcing, radio dramatics, 
and script writing—all this at 
the Sisters’ College. 


The Sisters also have on the 
fire some pretty interesting pro- 
gram ideas for the celebration of 
the centennial of the Diocese of 
Buffalo this September. Sister | 
Agnes is going to do an All- 
Sisters’ broadcast with a choir 
made up of fifty-five nuns from 
fifteen different teaching Orders 
in the Diocese, a string ensemble 
made up of thirty nuns from five 
different Orders. The lay people 
who are taking courses at the 
College are going to do a drama- 
tic show called “The Institution 
of the Blessed Sacrament” from 
a script written by Father Paul 
Eberg. 
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So you can see these good 
nuns are not letting any grass 
grow on the kilocycles, and I say, 
“God bless them and prosper 
their efforts.” I think it is won- 
derful, and long may they con- 
tinue to make radio a potent ser- 
vice in the cause of God’s 
Church, 


Sacred Heart Program and 
the Vets. You know how I am. 
Some months, I get a fit to write 
about comedy shows, and some- 
times I get all hepped up about 
religious programs. This is re- 
ligious program month with me, 
I guess, for here’s a story about 
what the Jesuits who run the 
Sacred Heart program are doing 
for Veterans—especially the dis- 
abled GI’s in the hospitals. 

Father Eugene Murphy, S8.J., 
Director of the Program, and 
Jack McGann of the National 
Catholic Community Service, 
have been whipping up an idea 
to put the Sacred Heart Pro- 
gram into the Veterans’ Hos- 
pitals. In the past month or 
two ten hospitals have been 
carrying the program with con- 
spicuously successful results. 

One chaplain told Father 
Murphy and Jack that in the 
hospital where he is stationed, 
the men have clamored for the 
program after hearing it a 
couple of times. Says this Chap- 
lain, Father Talbott: “I am 
looking forward to many spe- 
cial graces resulting from this 
radio apostolate.” 

The Sacred Heart Program is 
recorded, so it only goes to show 
you that the Spirit of the Lord 
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not only speaks in thunders and’ 
lightning from the mountains, 
but also in the dulcet tones of a 
radio recording. 


Just To Keep You Posted. | 
am the world’s worst hand at 
figures. But I thought these 
were rather striking, and |] 
thought you would think so tod, 


Probably you never realized 
(I’m sure I didn’t) that right 
now 35,900,000 American homes 
have radios, which is the same 
as saying, the statisticians as- 
sure me, that 93°. of all homes 
in the United States own radios, 
When I say “own” them, I mean 
“have them”—whether they are 
ail paid for or not, I don’t know. 


Moreover, one out of every 
five families bought a new radio 
during 1946. The outlay for this 
enormous. purchase order 
amounted to $333,000,000. 

Naturally, with all these sets 
banging away, day and night, 
you might say, family listening 
reached a new high of 4,600,000 
hours per day. 


If you ever doubt the power 
of radio, just mull these figures 
over, and you’ll have something 
to keep you awake nights. Yes, 
I think radio is like women— 
think it’s here to stay. 

Add Horrible Thoughts. Hav- 
ing just read what I wrote, I am 
struck by one awful thought. 
Suppose I didn’t have a radio in 
my home, there would be only 
35,899,999 radios in the country 
—and I had to use a pencil to 
figure that one out. 

I’ll be talking to you. 
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For the Children 


The Flight of the Holy Family 
Into Egypt 


To be read to 
the little tots 


OSEPH was standing near 

Mary while the three kings 
honored Jesus as their Savior 
King. We could see from their 
clothes that they were from far 
away countries in the East. He 
remembered what had happened 
on the night when Jesus was 
born. God had sent shepherds to 
look at their Savior and to honor 
Baby Jesus. And now God had 
arranged that strangers from 
far away countries should come 
to honor the Child Jesus as their 
King. 

After the three kings had 
given Jesus gold, frankincense, 
and myrrh as to their God, King, 
and Savior, they turned toward 
Joseph and, with a bow toward 
his wife, Mary, said, “God bless 
you.” 

Joseph answered, “God be 
with you.” 

“As you have seen from our 
robes,” said Melchior, “we are 
strangers from far away lands. 
We are kings. I am Melchior, 
king of an eastern country. The 
king at my right is Gaspar, king 
of a northern country, and the 
king at my left is Balthasar, 
king of a southern country.” 

“Magi is another name we 
have,” Gaspar interrupted Mel- 


Rev. Alexander P. Schorsch, C.M. 
Sister M. Dolores Schorsch, O.S.B. 


chior. “It means a wiseman in 
the country of Melchior. He said 
the name belongs to us three be- 
cause we know the one true God 
and accept no other. The Jews 
are the only people who know the 
one true God and serve Him.” 


“Yes,” said Balthasar, “we are 
more proud of being Magi than 
of being kings. God has honored 
us indeed in leading us to know 
and accept Him. As we learned 
about Him, we also learned 
about the Savior Whom He 
would send.” 


“God is all-good,” remarked 
Joseph. “He sends His blessings 
on all men. But how did you 
come to know that the Savior 
was born?” 


“About a year and a half ago,” 
answered Melchior,” a most bril- 
liant star appeared in the sky. 
This new star was over your 
country. I wondered whether it 
was the Savior’s star announ- 
cing His birth. In prayer I 
asked God for the grace to see 
the Savior if the star announced 
His birth. Gasper also saw the 
star. He sent nobles and soldiers 
to me asking me whether [ 
thought the star was a sign of 
the Savior’s birth.” 
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“TI sent the nobles and sold- 
iers,” said Gaspar, “because I 
had heard from business) men 
that Melchior served the one 
true God. These merchants go 
everywhere to buy and sell 
things. So they find out every- 
thing.” 

“While the nobles and soldiers 
were getting ready to go back 
to their country,” continued 
Melchior, “I begged God to let 
me know what the brilliant new 
star meant. As I prayed I be- 
came sure that the star was 
God’s way of telling us that the 
Savior was born. In a letter to 
Gaspar I told him that I was 
sure that the star was a sign of 
the Savior’s birth. I invited him 
to join me in going to Judea to 
seek the Savior King.” 

“And I,” interrupted Baltha- 
sar, “by praying to the true God 
became sure that the brilliant 
star announced the Savior’s 
birth. At that time I did not 
know anything about Melchior 
and Gaspar. I met them in the 
desert on my way to Judea.” 


“But why did you come to 
Judea to seek the Savior?” 
asked Joseph. 

“The entire world is expecting 
the Savior to come from Judea. 
We went to Jerusalem and from 
Jerusalem God sent the star to 
guide us.” 

“God’s ways are indeed won- 
derful,” said Joseph, thinking 
aloud. “His name be praised. 
When Jesus the Savior and King 
of Kings was born, God called 
the shepherds who were poor to 
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come and worship Him. Now, 
nearly two years later, God 
guides you three kings from far 
away countries to come and ac- 
cept Him as your Savior and 
King.” 

The three kings knelt, bowed 
to the ground before Jesus, and 
adored Him as 
Savior, and King. 


Then bowing to Jesus, Mary, — 


and Joseph the three kings said, 
“God be with you.” 


Joseph answered, “God bless 


you.” 


Stretching out His little hands 
over them, Jesus blessed them. 


On their way back to the inn, 
the three Magi went over in 
their minds how they had seen 
the Savior of the world, His 
mother, and His foster father. 
That the Holy Family were poor 
didn’t bother them any. They 
wondered how the Savior King 
would save the world by opening 
heaven to all peoples, and how 
He would teach the world about 
the true God and lead all nations 
to serve Him. 

As they were thinking on 
these things, they remember- 
ed that King Herod had asked 
them to come back to him 
after they had found the Savior. 

Melchior said, “You know we 
did not tell Joseph, the foster 
father of the Savior, about 
King Herod?” 

“I thought of it,” said Gaspar, 
“but I didn’t want to tell him. 
I don’t like Herod.” 

“And I am afraid of him,” put 
in Balthasar. “He seemed to be 


their God, 
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a cruel king when I first saw 
him. And on our journey from 
Jerusalem, we heard many 
awful stories about him. The 
Jews hate him.” 
“Well, we all dislike and fear 
King Herod for about the same 
reasons. We all thought it best,” 
Melchior looked at Gaspar and 
Balthasar, “not to tell Joseph 
about Herod?” 
Gaspar and Balthasar nodded. 
“I don’t think we should go 
‘Iback to Herod,” said Balthasar. 
“I am sure,” added Gaspar, 
“that he would want to do harm 
to the Savior.” 
‘IT have the same thought” 
said Melchior. “But let us in 
ow prayers tonight ask God to 
guide us.” 
That night after supper, the 
three Magi prayed a long time. 
They prayed that they might do 
the right thing the next day. 
And God heard them. 
During their sleep an angel 
called them and said, “Do not go 
back to Herod. He hates Jesus. 
He wishes to destroy the 
Savior,” 
The Magi got up at once and 
roused their nobles and servants. 
They did not return to King 
Herod. But they went back to 
their own countries by a new 
way, 
King Herod waited for the 
"ise Men to return to him. 
When they did not come back, he 
came very angry. He would 
nd the new-born King without 
heir help, 
When the three Magi left 
tsus, Mary, and Joseph, it was 


getting dark. Mary went inside 
to put Jesus to bed. And Joseph 
walked to the stable and pre- 
pared a bed of straw for the 
donkey. 

Before going to bed that 
night, Mary and Joseph prayed 
longer than usual. They thought, 
“How very good and wise God 
is. The Magi stand for all 
peoples who are not Jews. The 
Savior is the Savior not only of 
the Jews but also of all other 
peoples.” 

In bed Joseph fell asleep pray- 
ing. All of a sudden he heard: 
an angel calling him, “Joseph, 
Joseph.” 

Joseph listened. The angel 
said, “Arise, and take the Child 
and His mother, and flee into 
Egypt, and remain there until I 
tell you. For Herod will seek 
the Child to destroy Him.” 

Joseph obeyed. He got up at 
once and dressed. It was still 
dark. He whispered to Mary, 
“Mary get up. We must go from 
here right away. We must fly to 
Egypt. Dress fast. King Herod 
wishes to destroy Jesus.” 

Quickly Mary got up and dres- 
sed herself. She took Jesus from 
His little bed and dressed Him 
warmly. Joseph prepared the 
food. He wrapped cheese, bread, 
cherries, peaches, and apples in 
a bundle. He rolled up a tent 
with two blankets inside. He 


carried the pack of food, a 
pitcher, and the tent roll out to 
the stable. 

Joseph brushed the donkey 
and put one blanket over his 
back. He tied the tent, the pack 
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of food, and the pitcher on the 
donkey. The donkey seemed to 
know what was expected of him 
and walked to the door of the 
house. 

Mary was already there with 
little Jesus standing at her side. 
She had closed the door. She had 
Jesus pat the donkey while she 
whispered into one of his big 
ears. “Dear, dear donkey. We 
must fly to Egypt to save Jesus 
from cruel Herod. Herod wants 
to destroy Him. You must be 
strong for the trip. Egypt is 
far, far away.” 

The donkey nodded several 
times with his large head and 
beat the ground with his right 
foot. Indeed, he would bring 
them to Egypt. And no harm 
would come to Baby Jesus. Even 
he, the donkey, heard the three 
Magi eall Jesus the King of 
Kings. From his stable he saw 
them kneel, bow to the ground 
before Jesus, and adore Him. 
Baby Jesus would be safe. He 
would take care of that. And 
that was that. 

Joseph helped Mary mount the 
donkey. To Jesus he said, “Up 
you go, little man. You are 
quite a boy to ride a donkey.” 
And he sat Jesus in front of 
Mary. With head high, the don- 
key walked out of the gate. Jo- 
seph closed it. 
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The night was dark. No one 
saw them go. The donkey plod 
ded along carrying the Blessed 
Mother and the Holy Child. And 
Joseph walked at his side. For 
a long time there was no word, 
Mary and Joseph were praying, 


Then Mary asked, “Joseph, 
what did you do with the pres 
ents the Magi brought Jesus?” 


“IT put them away in a secret 
place,” answered Joseph. “We 
shall give them to Jesus when 
He is grown up.” 


“You know what He will do 
with them? He will use them to 
help the poor. Did the three 
kings tell you that King Herod 
hated Jesus?” 

“No,” said Joseph. “An angel 
told me. I obeyed the angel.” 

“F know, Joseph. You never 
fail in your care of me and my 
Son.” 

And so the Holy Family began 
their journey to a strange land. 
They were now way out in the 
country. They prayed, asking 
God to be with them. On, 01, 
and on, they travelled fast to 
ward Egypt. The donkey hur 
ried by himself, he didn’t have 
to be prodded. Herod’s plan of 
harming Jesus would not work. 
“For,” said the donkey to him- 
self, “I am bringing Jesus to 4 
place of safety.” 


“The assumption that a school system from which all study off 
religion should be excluded was what the American people really wanted 
when they secularized education runs counter not only to our education 
al, but to our religious, history.’—The Relation of Religion to Public 


Edueation. 


Here Is What Others Say About It: 


“It will fascinate the man-in-the-street not less than the academic.” 

“The best book to give those of inquiring mind and troubled heart.” 

“A masterpiece by the outstanding Apostle to the intelligentsia of our day.” 

“The finest contribution to the philosophy of religion and of life which 
I’ve encountered in 50 years of reading.” 

“A treasury of information, it is likewise a treasury of the most apt and 
illuminating quotations from many and diverse sources.” 

“The layman will find here clear, concrete arguments for religion and 
Christianity.” 

“Here is a Christian and an orthodox answer to the objections of Science, 
falsely so-called, and to much current Modernism.” 


“TRUTHS MEN LIVE BY" 


BY REV. JOHN A. O’BRIEN 


In the period of uncertainty and readjustment, following 
World War II, mankind is seeking with more than usual 
urgency an understanding of the great basic truths which 
underlie the Christian faith. Dr. O’Brien here explains these 
truths in the light of the findings of modern research in 
philosophy, history, scripture and science. 


Back of this book is an experience of thirty years of 
teaching, consequently the volume is founded on a compre- 
hensive knowledge of the old and new literature on the sub- 
ject. The style is simple, the language popular, and the 
book is filled with examples and stories from the author’s 
reading and experience. It will appeal to believing Christians 
as a means of renewing their religious knowledge. It will 
also deeply interest all persons, regardless of faith—or lack 
of it—as an answer to their uncertainty and drift. 
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A MANUAL FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE STUDENTS AND- 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLES AND - - 


By Rev. Rudolph G. Bandas ADULT DISCUSSION GROUPS 


Volume I presents a genéral acquaintanceship with the 
Bible, and requires the reader or student to page the 
Bible, become acquainted with the arrangement of the 
Books, and read some sections of each Book. Volume II 
continues this general discussion. Volume III takes up 
specific questions in the Old and New Testament. Volume 
IV is a continuation of this method. Subsequent volumes 
to be published later will continue in this manner. The 
Chapters and Discussion Aids are constructed to be of 
the utmost help in this modern way of studying the 
Bible. Some of the Chapter titles are listed below: 


Vol. I—The Book of Books; Catholic and Protestant Bibles; 
Inspiration and Inerrancy; Prophetical Literature in the 
Bible. 

Vol. II—Stories and Parables; Types and Figures; Orations; 
Places of Worship; Sacred Persons; Sacred Times; Religious 
Sects. 

Vol. I1I—The Bible and Science; Creation and Evolution; 
Origin of Man; The Fall; Original Sin. 

Vol. IV—Primitive Pair and Descendants; Deluge and the 
Ark; Ill-Fated Cities; Esau and Jacob; Exodus from Egypt. 


Single copy (any volume) ss $ .30 
One copy each all 4 volumes $ 1.00 
Per 100 assorted (pilus postage) $13.50 
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